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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE THIRD REPORT CONTINUED. 


a es minutes later, Captain Ducie and your hopeful son slunk 

out of Bon Repos like the thieves we were, and treading the 
gravelled pathway as carefully as two Indians on the war-trail might 
have done, we came presently to the margin of the starlit lake. 
‘There was no lack of boats at Bon Repos, and soon I was pulling 
over the quiet mere in the direction of Bowness. We managed to 
find the little pier without much difficulty. There we disembarked, 
and then chained up the boat and left it. By this time the first 
faint streaks of day were brightening in the East. There would be 
no train from Bowness for three or four hours. Captain Ducie’s 
impatience could not brook such a delay. At his request I roused 
the people at one of the hotels. Even then we had to stand kicking 
our heels for half an hour before a conveyance and pair of horses 
could be got ready for us. But when we were once fairly under way, 
mo grass was suffered to grow under our horses’ feet. The Captain’s 
object was to catch one of the fast up trains at Oxenholme Junction, 
some fourteen miles away. This we succeeded in doing, with a 
quarter of an hour to spare. A portion of that quarter of an hour 
was occupied by me in sending a certain telegram to my respected 
pater. The day was still young when Captain Ducie and I alighted 
at Euston Square. 

‘I did not know whether it was the Captain’s intention to give 
me my congé as soon as we should reach town, but I certainly knew 
that it was not my intention to part from him quite so readily. He 
had insisted on my travelling up in the same carriage with himself, 
and I had had the free run of his cognac and cigars. During the 
early part of the journey he had been silent and thoughtful, but by 
no means morose. As the morning advanced, however, his shoulder 
had begun to pain him greatly, and by the time we reached London 
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178 The Fate of the Hara Diamond. 
I could see, although he uttered no complaint, that the agony was 
almost more than he could bear. Consequently, I was not surprised 
as I helped him to alight from the railway carriage, to hear him 
say : 

“*« Jasmin, my good fellow, I find that it will not do for me to part 
from you just yet. This confounded shoulder of mine seems as if it. 
were going to make a nuisance of itself. You must order a cab and 
go with me. I will make your excuses to M. Platzoff.’ 

“ «Right you are, sir,’ said I, ‘Where shall I tell cabby to 
drive to?’ 

“«To the Salisbury Hotel, Fleet Street.’ 

“Captain Ducie was such an undoubted West-end swell that I was 
rather surprised to find him going east of Temple Bar. But my 
place was to obey, and not to question his behests. 

“¢ Get into the cab: I want to talk to you,’ said he. ‘On one or 
two points it will be requisite that I should take you into my 
confidence,’ he began, as soon as we were out of the station. ‘And 
I have less hesitation in doing this because, from what I have seen 
of you, I believe you to be a perfectly trustworthy and straightforward 
fellow.’ 

“¢Tt is very kind of you to say so, sir,’ I answered respectfully. 

“¢ Now, for certain reasons which I need not detail, I do not 
want my presence in London to be known to anyone. I am going 
to an hotel where I have never been before, and where I am entirely 
unknown. While stopping at this hotel I shall pass under the name 
of Mr. Stonor, a country gentleman—let us say—of limited means, 
who is up in town for the furtherance of some bysiness of a lega? 
character. Can you remember “ Mr. Stonor, from the country ?”’ 

“«T shall not forget it, sir ; you may trust me for that.’ 

“¢ Ves, if I had not felt that I could trust you, I should not 
have brought you so far, nor have taken you so deeply into my 
confidence.’ 

“Father! for the first time these dozen years your son blushed. 


“On reaching the hotel Mr. Stonor seemed to care little or 
nothing about the size or comfort of the rooms that were shown him. 
He was particular on one point only. That point was the fastening 
of his bedroom door. 

“ After rejecting three or four rooms in succession, he chose one 
that had a stouter lock than ordinary, and that could be reached only 
through another room. In this other room it was arranged that I 
should sleep, so that no one could obtain access to Mr. Stonor 
without first disturbing me. 

“Is not this another proof that I acted judiciously in leaving Bon 
Repos, and that Captain Ducie, above all men in the world, is the 
man I ought to stick to? 

“We had no sooner settled about the rooms than Captain Ducie 
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was obliged to go to bed. He would not allow me to help him off 
with any other article of dress than his outer coat. Then he sent 
me for a doctor, and when the doctor and I got back he was in bed. 
The doctor pronounced the wound in his shoulder to be not a 
dangerous one, but one that would necessitate much care and 
attention. The Captain was condemned to stay in bed for at least a 
week to come. 

“There is no occasion to weary you with too many details. A 
week—ten days, passed away and I still remained in attendance on 
Captain Ducie. For the first four or five days he did not progress 
much towards recovery. He was too fidgety, too anxious in his 
mind, to get well. I knew the form which his anxiety had taken 
when I saw how impatient he was each morning till he had got the 
newspaper in his fingers, and could be left alone to wade through it. 
At the end of an hour or so he would ring his bell, and would tell 
me, with a weary look, to take ‘ that cursed newspaper ’ away. 

**T was just as impatient for the newspaper as he was, and did 
not fail to submit its contents each morning to a most painstaking 
search. 

*‘ After the sixth day there was a decided improvement in the con- 
dition of Captain Ducie, and from that date he progressed rapidly 
towards recovery. It was on the sixth day that my search through 
the newspaper was rewarded by finding a paragraph that interested 
me almost as much as it must have interested Captain Ducie. The 
paragraph in question was in the shape of an extract from Zhe West- 
moreland Gazette, and ran as under :— 


“* The Dangers of Opium-smoking.—We have to record the sud- 
den death of M. Paul Platzoff, a Russian gentleman of fortune, who 
has resided for several years on the banks of Windermere. M. 
Platzoff was found dead in bed on the morning of Wednesday last. 
From the evidence given at the inquest it would appear that the 
unfortunate gentleman had been accustomed for years to a frequent 
indulgence in the pernicious habit of opium-smoking, and the medical 
testimony went to prove that he must have died while in one of those 
trances which make up the opium-smoker’s elysium. At the same 
time, it is but just to observe that had not the post-mortem examina- 
tion revealed the fact of there having been heart disease of long 
standing, the mere fact of the deceased gentleman having been 
addicted to opium-smoking would not of itself have been sufficient to 
account for his sudden death.’ 


“There are one or two facts to be noted in connection with the 
foregoing account. In the first place, it is there stated that M. 
Platzoff was found dead in bed. When I saw him soon after mid- 
night, he lay dead on the divan in the smoke-room. But it is possi- 
ble, that the use of the word ‘bed’ in the newspaper account may be 
a mere verbal inaccuracy. In the second place, there is not a word 
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said respecting Cleon. Now, had the valet disappeared precisely at 
the time of M. Platzoff’s mysterious death, suspicion of some sort 
would have been sure to attach to him, and an inquiry would have 
been set on foot respecting his whereabouts. Such being the case, 
the natural conclusions to be derived from the facts as known to us 
would seem to be: First, that Cleon was not out of the way when 
the body was found, and that the statements made at the inquest as 
to the habits of the deceased were made by him, and by him alone. 
Secondly, if any fracas took place between Cleon and Captain Ducie 
on that fatal night, as there is every reason to suspect, the mulatto 
has not seen fit to make any public mention of it. Captain Ducie’s 
name, in fact, does not seem to have been once mentioned in con- 
nection with the affair, and if Cleon either knows or suspects that the 
Captain has the Great Diamond in his possession, he has doubtless 
had good reasons of his own for keeping the knowledge to himself. 
That some curious underhand game has been played between him 
and the Captain there cannot, I think, be any reasonable doubt. 

‘As soon as I had read the paragraph above quoted, I took the 
newspaper up to Captain Ducie, and pointed out the lines to him as 
if I had accidentally come across them. I wanted to hear what he 
would have to say about the death of Platzoff. 

** «Some strange news here, sir, about M. Platzoff,’ I said. ‘Here 
is an account of ; 

“He interrupted me with a wave of his hand. ‘I have seen it, 
Jasmin, I have seen it, and terribly shocked I was to have such news 
of my friend. So strangely sudden, too! I always suspected that 
he would do himself an injury with that beastly drug which he would 
persist in smoking, but I never dreamed of anything so terrible as 
this. I suppose it will be requisite for you to go down to Bon Repos 
for a time, Jasmin. There will be your wages, and your luggage and 
things to look after. What articles of mine were left behind I make 
you a present of. I hope to be sufficiently recovered in the course 
of three or four days to be able to spare you, and I will, of course, 
pay your fare back to Westmoreland, and remunerate you for the 
time you have been in my service. For myself, I intend spending 
the next few months somewhere on the Continent.’ 

‘I replied that I was in no hurry to go down to Bon Repos ; that, 
indeed, there was no particular necessity for me to go at all; that the 
amount due to me for wages was very trifling, and that my clothes 
and other things would no doubt be forwarded by Cleon to any 
address I might choose to send him. 

“ But the Captain would not hear of this. I must go down to Bon 
Repos and look after my interests on the spot, he ‘said; and he 
would arrange to spare me in a few days. His motive for taking 
such a special interest in my affairs was not difficult to discover. He 
wanted thoroughly to break the link between himself and me. By 
sending me down to Bon Repos he would secure two or three clear 
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days in which to complete whatever arrangements he might think 
necessary, and would, besides, insure himself from being watched or 
spied upon by me. Not that he doubted my fidelity in the least, 
but it seemed to me that of late he had grown suspicious of every- 
body ; and, in any case, he was desirous of severing even the faintest 
tie that connected him in any way with M. Platzoff and Bon Repos. 
Such, at least, was the conclusion at which I arrived in my own mind. 
But it may have been an erroneous one. 

* Although Captain Ducie was desirous of getting rid of me, I did 
not mean to lose sight of him quite so readily. Each day that passed 
over my head confirmed me more fully in my belief that he had the 
Great Hara Diamond concealed somewhere about his person. I had 
no one strong positive bit of evidence on which to base such a be- 
lief. It was rather by the aggregation of a hundred minute points all 
tending one way that I was enabled to build up my suspicions into a 
certainty. 

‘Tf he had made himself master of the Diamond, he had done so 
illegally. He had stolen the gem, and I should have felt no more 
compunction in dispossessing him of it than I should have felt in 
picking a sovereign out of the gutter. But the prospect of making 
the gem my own seemed even more remote now, if that were possible, 
than when I was at Bon Repos. Nothing went further towards con- 
firming my belief that the Captain had the Diamond by him than the 
fact of his taking so many and such unusual precautions to insure 
himself against a surprise from anyone, either by day or night. As 
already stated, I slept in the room that opened immediately out of 
his, so that no one could reach him except by passing through my 
room. Then, he always slept with the door of his bedroom double 
locked, and with his face turned to the window, the blind pertaining 
to which was drawn to the top, leaving the view clear and unob- 
structed. In addition, Captain Ducie always kept a loaded revolver 
under his pillow, and I had heard too much of his skill with that 
weapon to doubt that he would make an efficient use of it should 
such a need ever arise. What chance, then, did there seem for ce 
pauvre Jacques ever being able to coax the Diamond out of the 
hands of this man, who had no more right to it than had the Grand 
Turk? Still, I put a good face on the matter, and would not allow 
myself to despair. 

“After the sixth day Captain Ducie improved rapidly. On the 
tenth day he said to me: ‘ This is the last day that I shall require 
your services. You had better arrange to start by the nine forty-five 
train to-morrow morning for Windermere.’ 

“The Captain was not the sort of man to whom one could say that 
one did not want to go to Windermere, that one had no intention of 
going there. ‘The slightest opposition from an inferior in position 
only confirmed him the more obstinately in his own views. All, 
therefore, that I said was: ‘I am entirely at your service, sir, to 
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go or stay as may suit you best.’ All the same, I had no intention of 
going. 

‘“‘ What I intended was to bid farewell to Captain Ducie, take a cab 
to the station, go quietly in at one gate and out at another. But the 
Captain spoiled this little plan next morning by announcing his 
intention of going with me to the station. He was evidently anxious 
to see with his own eyes that I really left London, and this of course 
only made me more determined not to go. I had only a few minutes 
in which to make my arrangements. It was necessary that I should 
take someone at least partially into my confidence, and I could think 
of no one who would suit my purpose better than Dickson, the one- 
eyed night-porter at the hotel. He was fast asleep in bed at that 
hour of the morning, but I went up to his room and roused him. 
He was a quick-witted fellow enough where anything crooked was 
concerned, while in the simple straightforward matters of daily life he 
was often unaccountably stupid. His one eye gleamed brightly when 
I put half a sovereign into his hand, and told him what I wanted him 
to do for me. I left him fully satisfied that he would do it. 

** A cab was ordered, my modest portmanteau was tossed on to the 
roof, Captain Ducie was shut up inside, and with myself on the box 
beside the driver, away we rattled to Euston Square. The Captain 
went himself and took a ticket for me to Windermere. He had 
already given me a handsome douceur in return for my services from 
the date of our leaving Bon Repos. He now saw me safely into the 
carriage, gave me my ticket, and nodded a kindly farewell. He 
did not move from his post on the platform till he saw the 
train fairly under way. So parted Captain Ducie and your unworthy 
son. 

“At Wolverton, which was the first station at which the train 
stopped, I got out and gave up my ticket, with a pretence to the 
railway people that I had unfortunately left some important papers in 
town and that I must go back by the first train. Back I went 
accordingly, and reached Euston station in less than five hours after I 
had left it. 

“My first object was to thoroughly disguise myself: no very 
difficult task to a person of my profession. My first visit was to the 
peruquier of the Royal Tabard. Here I was dispossessed of the 
charming little imperial which I had been cultivating for the last 
month or two, and from which I did not part without a pang of regret. 
Next I had my hair cut very close, and was fitted with a jet-black wig 
that could be termed nothing less than a triumph of mind over 
matter. When my eyebrows had been dyed to match, and when I 
had purchased and put on a pair of cheap spectacles, and had arrayed 
myself in a suit of ultra-respectable black, I felt that I could defy the 
keen eyes of Captain Ducie with impunity. Having exchanged my 
portmanteau for one of different size and colour, I took a cab, and 
drove boldly to the Salisbury Hotel. It was satisfactory to find that 
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Dickson passed me without recognising me, and I shall never forget 
the puzzled look that came into the fellow’s face when I took him on 
one side and asked him for news of the Captain. 

“The Captain had ordered his bill, Dickson told me when he had 
sufficiently recovered from his surprise, and had himself packed his 
own luggage, but without addressing it. A cab was to be in readiness 
for him at half-past eight that evening. I ordered a second cab to be 
in waiting for me at the corner of the street at the same hour. 
Meanwhile I kept carefully out of the Captain’s way. 

“ At 8.35 p.m. my cab was following that of the Captain down the 
Strand, and in a little while we both drew up at the Waterloo 
terminus. Ducie’s luggage consisted of one large portmanteau only, 
which the cabman handed over to one of the porters. 

“*¢ Where shall I label your luggage for, sir?’ asked the man. It 
was too large to be taken into the carriage. 

“ The Captain hesitated for a moment, while the man waited with 
his paste-can in hand. 

“** For Jersey,’ he said at last. 

“*¢ Right you are, sir,’ said the man. ‘ Bill, a Jersey label.’ 

““¢T went at once and secured a ticket for that charming little 
spot. 

“TI did not lose sight of the Captain till I saw him fairly seated in 
his carriage and locked up by the guard. I travelled down in the 
next compartment but one. 

“T need not detain you with any account of our journey by 
rail nor of our after-voyage from Southampton to St. Helier. 

“The fact of my dating this communication from a Jersey hotel 
is a sufficient proof of my safe arrival. We reached here yesterday 
afternoon, the Captain never suspecting for a moment that he had 
James Jasmin, his ex-valet, for a fellow-passenger. We are lodged 
at different hotels, but the one at which I am staying is so nearly 
opposite that of the Captain, and has so excellent a view into the 
private sitting-room where he has taken up his quarters, that I see 
almost as much of him, both indoors and out, as I did during the 
time I acted as his valet. His reasons for coming here are best 
known to himself ; but be they what they may, I do not feel inclined 
to alter my opinion one jot that he has brought the G. H. D. to this 
place with him. 

“Whether, after all this time and trouble, Iam any nearer the 
object for the attainment of which you first engaged me remains for 
you to judge. In any case send me instructions ; tell me what I am 
to do or attempt next. Or do what would be infinitely better—come 
here in person, and talk over the affair with 


‘Your affectionate son, 
“James MapcIn.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
GEORGE STRICKLAND’S QUEST. 


THE strange story told by Sister Agnes in her confession, when, 
combined with her hinted suspicion that the account of Mr. 
Fairfax’s death had no foundation in fact, opened up a series of 
questions which, under any circumstances, Janet would have felt 
herself incompetent to deal with alone. Major Strickland was the 
person of all others to whom she would have gone for counsel and 
assistance, even had no injunction been laid on her to that effect. 
That with him should be associated Father Spiridion could only be 
another source of gratulation to Janet. She had learned to love and 
reverence the kindly old man before, but now that she knew him to 
have been her mother’s constant friend and adviser through many 
years of trouble, he seemed to have a thousand more claims on her 
affection. Into his hands and those of Major Strickland she com- 
mitted her cause without reservation, feeling and knowing that they 
would do the same by her as if she were a child of their own. 

It was in her relations towards Lady Chillington that Janet felt 
most the burden of the secret that had been laid upon her. To know 
that she was the granddaughter of that imperious old woman, and yet 
to be supposed not to be aware of the fact ; to be able to walk down 
the long, dim picture gallery at Deepley Walls and say, with a proud 
swelling of the heart, ‘‘ These were my ancestors ;” to look up from 
the garden at the grey old pile, and then run across the wide- 
stretching park, and hear the unbidden whisper at her heart, ‘ This 
is my rightful home ”—in all this there was for Janet a strange sort 
of fascination which she could not overcome. But even had she not 
been bound by her promise to Sister Agnes not to reveal to Lady 
Chillington what had been told her, there was a sufficiency of 
stubborn pride in her composition to keep her from ever acquainting 
the mistress of Deepley Walls with her knowledge of a fact which 
that lady had persistently ignored for so many years. As simple 
Janet Hope she would go on till the end of the chapter, unless Lady 
Chillington should herself break the seal of silence and acknowledge 
her as the daughter of the woman she had so cruelly wronged. 

One of Major Strickland’s first acts in his capacity of adviser to 
Miss Hope was to ask permission to make a confidant of his nephew, 
Captain George, in all that related to his young ward’s affairs. The 
request was granted as a matter of course. Had it been made in. 
behalf of any other than George Strickland, it would have been at 
once acceded to; but with how much greater pleasure in his case, 
Janet herself could alone have told. Between Janet and Captain 
Strickland there had not been the remotest attempt at love-making 
in the common acceptation of the phrase ; and yet, by one of love’s 
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subtile intuitions, each read the other’s heart, and knew of the sweet 
secret that lay hidden there. Any intentions that Captain George 
might have formed in his own mind as to the propriety, or necessity, 
of making mention of his love to her whom it most concerned were 
put aside for the time being in consequence of the death of Sister 
Agnes. He only laid them aside for a little while, because, as far as 
he then knew, there was no relationship between Sister Agnes and 
Janet. But when he came to learn from his uncle, as he was not 
long in doing, that Miss Hope was the daughter of Sister Agnes, and 
the granddaughter of Lady Chillington, he was obliged to thrust his 
intentions very far in the background, and it seemed doubtful to him 
whether they. would not have to remain there for ever. The grand- 
daughter of Lady Chillington was a very different person from Miss 
Janet Hope, with no prospects to speak of, and not a penny, beyond 
her quarter’s salary, to call her own. To have wedded the Miss 
Hope he had supposed Janet to be would have made the happiness 
of his life ; but to propose to Miss Hope as he now knew her was a 
very different affair. Captain Strickland was a poor man, but his 
pride was equal to his poverty; and to marry Lady Chillington’s 
granddaughter without Lady Chillington’s consent was more than that 
pride would allow him to do. Happily, the future might reveal to 
him some plan, by means of which his love and his pride might be 
reconciled, and walk together hand in hand. Till that time should 
come, if come it ever did, his love should remain hidden and 
dumb. 

It was not till nearly a fortnight after the reading of Sister Agnes’s 
Confession that any decision was arrived at by Major Strickland and 
Father Spiridion as to what steps, if any, should be taken with the 
view of unravelling the mystery in which the antecedents and fate of 
Mr. Fairfax were involved. ‘The old soldier and the older priest, 
with Captain George to strengthen their consultations, met again and 
again, and discussed the question, as far as the data they had to go 
upon would allow of it, from every possible point of view. They all 
felt that underneath the veil which they longed and yet were half afraid 
to lift, might be hidden some disgraceful story, some dark mystery, 
which it were better that neither they nor anyone should become 
acquainted with. For Janet never to know who her father really 
was, and to remain in doubt as to whether he were alive or dead, 
might be painful to her feelings as a daughter, but for her to learn 
the truth might be more painful still. From Janet no positive ex- 
pression of opinion could be elicited. She would be guided, she 
said, entirely by the wishes of those to whom the affair had been 
submitted. If they decided that no action whatever had better be 
taken in the matter, she was quite content to let it rest where it did. 
If, on the other hand, an investigation were decided upon, she 
would not shrink from an exposition of the truth, however painful it 
might be. 
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At length a definite course of action was resolved upon by the three 
gentlemen, and Major Strickland wrote to Janet by post :— 


“Meet me at the King’s Oak to-morrow afternoon at three. Bring 
with you the certificate and the miniature.” 


Janet was there at the time appointed, and there she found the 
Major. and Captain George. 

“T have asked you to meet me here,” said the Major after the 
usual greetings were over, “to inform you that Father Spiridion and 
myself have decided that, with your permission, an investigation 
ought to be made into the circumstances connected with your 
mother’s marriage and the supposed death of your father. We think 
that it would be in accordance with your mother’s secret wishes that 
such an investigation should be entered upon after her death, and we 
think that, in justice to yourself, the mystery, if mystery there be, 
should be cleared up and set at rest for ever.” 

“You have my full and entire sanction to whatever plan of 
proceeding you may think most advisable,” said Janet. 

“In that case,” said the Major, “ George here shall start for 
Cumberland to-morrow morning, for it is there that our investigation 
must begin. Father Spiridion and I are both old men. George is 
young, active and energetic, and imbued with a thorough zeal for the 
furtherance of your interests. Have you sufficient confidence in him 
to entrust your cause into his hands ? ” 

“‘ My cause could not be in safer keeping,” said Janet, with a blush 
and a smile. “I already owe my life to Captain Strickland. To 
that obligation he is now about to add another. How shall I ever 
be able to repay him, and you, and dear Father Spiridion, the 
thousand kindnesses I have received at your hands? Indeed, and 
indeed, I never can repay you! ” 

Janet’s eyes as she ceased speaking went up shyly to those of 
Captain George. In the deep, earnest gaze of the young soldier she 
read something that caused her to tremble and blush for the second 
time—something that seemed to say, “There is one way, and one 
only, by which you can repay me.” 

“Tut! tut! poverina mia,” said the Major, with a flourish of his 
malacca, “ we are all three your bounden slaves, and never so happy 
as when we are fulfilling your behests. We will go back a part of 
the way with you, only we must not let her ladyship’s lynx eyes see 
us together, or she will suspect we are hatching some conspiracy. 
Last time you were at my house I had some difficulty in gaining her 
permission to allow you to come.” 

Captain George offered Janet his arm. The Major walked beside 
them, flourishing his cane and talking on a score of different topics. 
So they went slowly through the sunlit park, back towards gray old 
Deepley Walls. George and Janet were mostly silent. What little 
they did say was nearly all addressed to the Major; they scarcely 
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spoke a word directly to each other. Still, strange to relate, they 
both afterwards declared to themselves that they had never had a 
more delightful walk in their lives. 

Early next morning Captain Strickland started for Cumberland. 
There was an unwonted feeling of sadness at his heart which he 
could not overcome. He knew that if his quest were successful in 
the way his uncle and Father Spiridion hoped it would be, he and 
Janet would in all probability be farther divided than they were now. 
That is to say, if Miss Hope’s father should prove to have been a 
man of family, or simply a very rich man, it was not improbable that 
his relatives might wish to claim her, in which case she would be lost 
to him for ever; and even the consolation of seeing her occasionally, 
on which he could count so long as she remained at Deepley Walls, 
would be his no longer. Such thoughts as these, however, would 
have no deterrent effect on his actions. He was fully determined to 
do all that lay in his power to bring the task that had been laid upon 
him to a successful issue. It had been decided that should Captain 
Strickland’s investigation bring to light any facts in connection with 
her father, which it would be better for Janet’s happiness and peace 
of mind that she should never know, such facts should be carefully 
withheld from her. Major Strickland and Father Spiridion reserved 
to themselves a certain discretionary power as to what should be told 
her, and what had better remain unsaid. 

Before Captain Strickland had been two hours in Whitehaven he 
had hunted out the little church where the marriage of Edmund 
Fairfax and Helena Hope Chillington had been solemnized twenty 
years before. He compared the certificate he had brought with him 
with the original entry in the register, and he found them to tally in 
every particular. He inquired here and there till he had ferreted 
out the daughter of the woman who had been pew-opener at the 
church a quarter of a century before, and had been one of the 
witnesses to the marriage ; but the woman herself had been dead a 
dozen years. 

When he had got so far, Captain Strickland went back to his 
hotel and ordered a bed for the night. Whitehaven could furnish 
him with no further information. On the morrow he must go to 
Beckley. One important point had been proved: that the certificate 
in his possession was a bona fide copy of the register. 

As soon as breakfast was over next morning he took a post-chaise 
and was driven to Beckley. It was eleven miles away, but there was 
no difficulty in finding the place. Since the date of Miss Chilling- 
ton’s residence there, quite a little hamlet had sprung up close by in 
connection with some extensive iron-ore works, which had now been 
in operation for several years. Beckley Grange was now tenanted 
by the manager of these works. Miss Bellenden, the aunt with 
whom Miss Chillington had lived for so long a time, and from whose 
house she had run away to get married, had been dead these eighteen 
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years. Captain Strickland was shown her tombstone in the village 
church. 

He had not expected to pick up much information that would be 
of use to him at Beckley ; it can hardly therefore be said that he 
was disappointed at finding every trace, except the epitaph, of a past 
state of things so entirely swept away. There was not even an old 
servant to be found, with a memory that would stretch back for a 
quarter of a century, from whom he might have gathered some 
reminiscences of Miss Chillington’s life at Beckley, such as would 
have had a special interest for Janet, although they might have had 
no bearing whatever on the case he, Captain George, had in hand. 

Sister Agnes, in her Confession, had made no mention by name 
of the particular village or place at which Mr. Fairfax was staying 
at the time he made her acquaintance. Consequently, for Captain 
Strickland to have gone inquiring among all the villages in the district 
respecting a certain Mr. Fairfax, who might or who might not have 
lived there for a few weeks some twenty years ago, would have been 
an almost hopeless task, and one that need not be resorted to till 
every other chance should have failed. |The person called Captain 
Lant in the Confession, and he alone, if he were still alive, could 
clear up the mystery in a few words. 

The first point was, where to find Captain Lant. The second, 
whether, when found, he would tell all that he was wanted to tell. 

Captain Strickland left Whitehaven next day by express train for 
London. The first thing he did after reaching town was to deposit 
his portmanteau at the station hotel, and then take a hansom to his 
old club, the Janus, where he was sure to meet several brothers in 
the profession of arms to whom he was well known. After dining, 
he went to consult some files of Army Lists. In a List twenty years 
old he found the name of a Captain Lant as belonging to the two- 
hundred-and-fourth regiment, at that time in garrison at Portsmouth. 

Captain Strickland belonged to a younger generation of military 
men than that which had been in vogue at the Janus twenty years 
previously. But the father of one of his most particular friends 
was not only an old military man, but an old club man and bon 
vivant into the bargain—a man who knew something good or bad— 
generally the latter—about everybody of note for the last quarter of 
acentury. To this gentleman went Captain George. After explain- 
ing that he wanted to find out whether Captain Lant, who, twenty 
years previously, had belonged to the two-hundred-and-fourth Foot, 
were still alive, and if so where he could be found—he asked the 
favour of the old soldier’s advice and assistance. 

After turning the matter over in his mind for two or three minutes, 
the old gentleman said: “ Put down on a slip of paper the particulars 
of what you want to know, and leave the case in my hands. You 
shall hear from me, one way or another, in the course of a few days.” 
Three days passed away without bringing any news, but on the 
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morning of the fourth Captain George found the following note at 
his club : 


“Major Gregson presents his compliments to Captain Strickland, 
and begs to inform him that Captain (afterwards Colonel) Lant, 
formerly of the two-hundred-and-fourth Foot, is still living. Colonel 
Lant’s present residence is Higham Lodge, near Richmond, Surrey.” 


Captain George suffered no grass to grow under his feet. That 
very afternoon he set out in quest of Higham Lodge. It was about 
two miles from Richmond, and he found it without difficulty. The 
footman who answered his ring told him that Colonel Lant was at 
home, but was only just recovering from a dangerous attack of gastric 
fever, and would hardly see any stranger at present. All the same, 
he would take Captain Strickland’s card to his master. 

Presently he returned. Colonel Lant would see Captain Strick- 
land. So George followed the footman across the hall and up the 
wide, shallow staircase, and was ushered into the sick man’s room. 

*‘Good morning, sir,” said Colonel Lant, a white-haired, sharp- 
featured man, with a brickdust complexion, that was somewhat toned 
down at present by illness. ‘“ A brother in arms is always welcome. 
Had you belonged to any other profession I had not seen you.” 

‘IT must apologise for my intrusion,” said Captain Strickland. 
“Had I been aware that you were ill I would have put off my visit 
till a future date. My errand, in fact, is entirely of a private nature, 
and is not so pressing but that it will stand over till another time. 
With your permission, I will call upon you again this day week or 
fortnight.” 

“Not a bit of it, my boy; not a bit of it,” said the Colonel. 
“‘ Now that you are here, we may as well cook your goose and have 
done with you. May I enquire as to the particular object which has 
brought you so far from town ?” 

“My object was to ask you whether, once upon a time—say 
twenty years ago—you were acquainted with a gentleman of the name 
of Fairfax—Mr. Edmund Fairfax, to be precise ? ” 

The sick man coughed uneasily, raised himself on one elbow, and 
stared fixedly at his visitor. 

“And pray, sir, what may be your object in asking such a 
question?” he said at length. 

“That I will tell you presently,” answered Captain George. ‘“ May 
I assume that you were acquainted with Mr. Edmund Fairfax?” 

“You may assume what the deuce you like, sir,” said the peppery 
Colonel. “It seems to me that there is a great deal too much 
assumption about you. But goon. What are you driving at next?” 

“The Mr. Edmund Fairfax to whom I allude was married at 
Whitehaven to a certain young lady, Miss Chillington by name. If I 
am rightly informed, you were a witness to that marriage. Mr. 
Fairfax and his wife went abroad. A year later Mr. Fairfax was 
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unfortunately drowned in one of the Swiss lakes. You were the 
bearer of the news of his death to his widow, who shortly after that 
event returned to England. I hope, sir, that you follow me thus far?” 

“Oh, I follow you easily enough, never fear!” replied the irascible 
old soldier. ‘ You tell your tale as glibly as if you had learnt it by 
heart beforehand. But you have not done yet. When you have 
come to an end, I may perhaps question the truth of your statements 
in toto.” 

“From the date of her arrival in England up to the time of her 
death, which event happened a few weeks ago, Mrs. Fairfax lived in 
the utmost seclusion; in fact, she lived under an assumed name. 
But, sir, she had a daughter. That daughter is now grown up, and 
is acquainted with her mother’s story. It is as her advocate that I 
am here to-day.” 

“A youthful Daniel come to judgment!” sneered the Colonel. 
“ Well, sir, granting for the sake of argument that there may be some 
slight residuum of truth in what you have just told me—what then ? 
You have something still in the background.” 

“Simply this, Colonel Lant. Mrs. Fairfax never knew, nor 
beyond a few questions put to you on a certain occasion, did she ever 
seek to know, anything concerning the antecedents and social 
position of her husband. When once her husband was lost to her, 
all minor considerations were regarded with perfect indifference. But 
as respects Miss Fairfax, the case is very different. Those who have 
her interests most at heart—that is to say, my uncle, Major Strick- 
land, and another old friend of Mrs. Fairfax, who is associated with 
him in this matter—are naturally anxious that Miss Fairfax should 
no longer be left in doubt as to her parentage and ‘proper position in 
the world. I am their envoy to you. You alone can tell them 
where and how to look for that which they want to find.” 

“And so pretty Mrs. Fairfax is dead,” said the Colonel after a 
pause. ‘Ay! ay! each of us must go in turn. I had a narrow 
squeak myself a few days ago, I can tell you. Sweet Mrs. Fairfax ! 
and dead, you say? ‘Twenty years have gone by since I saw her 
last ; but I have often thought about her, and always as being young 
and pretty. I never could think of her as touched by Time’s finger: 
as having grey hair, and wrinkles, and all that, you know. For ever 
sweet and young. I was half in love with her myself, and should 
have been wholly so had not Fairfax been beforehand with me. But 
she was far away too good for him, and for me too, for that matter. 
And now, dead ! ” 

Colonel Lant had wandered so far back into the past that he was 
near forgetting the presence of Captain Strickland. The latter sat 
without speaking. ‘The sick man’s half-conscious revelations were 
sufficient to prove that he was on the right track. At length the 
Colonel came back, with a sigh and a start, to the practical present. 
“‘ A daughter, did you not say—a grown-up daughter? Dear me! 
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And in the interests of this daughter you want to know something 
about the antecedents and history of Ned Fairfax. Well! well! it 
was a bad piece of business, and some reparation is certainly due.” 

“T tell you, sir, that some reparation is certainly due,” re-asserted 
the Colonel in his most peppery style. ‘And I’ll e’en make a clean 
breast of it while I’ve a chance of doing so—though, mind you, 
whether Ned Fairfax would approve of such a step on my part is 
more than I can say. Probably he wouldn’t. But that don’t 
matter. If he knew I lay dying, he would not trouble himself to 
come twenty miles to see me. Then why should I study his interests 
so particularly? I may tell you, Captain What’s-your-name, in con- 
fidence, mind, that when I lay here a few days ago so ill that I was 
doubtful whether I should ever get round again, this very business 
of which we have been talking, and of which as yet you don’t know 
all the particulars, stood out very black in my memory, and troubled 
my mind not a little. Now, I’m not going to die this time, but while 
I’ve the chance I’ll rub out that little score, so that when my Black 
Monday really does come, it may not crop up against me for the 
second time, and stare me in the face with the ugly look of an 
unrepented wrong.” 

Captain George sat without speaking. It was quite evident to 
him that Colonel Lant was one of those people who love to hear 
themselves talk, but who pay small regard to the wishes or opinions 
of others. Left to himself, the Colonel would probably let fall more 
valuable information of his own accord than could be elicited from 
him by the keenest cross-examination. 

“An ugly piece of business!” resumed the Colonel. ‘“ Many a 
time since then have I felt sorry that I allowed myself to be talked 
into doing what I did by Ned Fairfax’s plausible tongue. For one 
thing, I owed him money at that time, and he might have made it 
hot for me had I refused to comply with his wishes. The marriage 
itself was all right and proper, but the story of the drowning in one 
of the Swiss lakes was a pure forgery. You may well look sur- 
prised. Ned Fairfax was no more drowned than I was: in fact, to 
my certain knowledge he was alive only three months ago. 

The Colonel paused to refresh himself with a pinch of snuff, and 
then went on again. “When Edmund Fairfax married Miss Chil- 
lington, the fact of such a ceremony having taken place was most 
jealously guarded from all his people. His expectations at that 
juncture might be said to depend upon his remaining a bachelor. 
But he saw Miss Chillington and fell in love with her, and he was 
not a man to let anything thwart him in the gratification of his likes 
or dislikes. He married Miss Chillington and risked the future. All 
went well with the young couple for a year or more. They lived a 
quiet, secluded life, and were tolerably happy: not that Fairfax was a 
man who would have been happy for any length of time in the quiet 
trammels of domestic life. But he had not had time to get 
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thoroughly tired before the thunder-cloud burst. He was summoned 
back to England by his uncle, to marry the young lady, a great 
heiress, who had been set down for him in the family programme. 
The predicament was an awkward one, but Fairfax was equal to the 
occasion. At that time he was close upon five-and-twenty years of 
age. He had spent one fortune already, and he was booked to come 
into another on his twenty-fifth birthday. He would come into 
another, that is, provided he were willing to change his name from 
Fairfax to that of the old lady, a distant relation, by whom the for- 
tune was bequeathed. Fairfax had no foolish predilection for one 
mame over another when there was money to be got by the change. 
His plan was to come to England, leaving his first wife abroad ; to 
wait for the birthday which would at once give him a fortune and 
allow him to change his name; after that to marry the heiress with 
all convenient speed. The story of his death was cleverly concocted, 
and, with my assistance, as cleverly carried out. Mrs. Fairfax 
believed the story, and Ned knew her gentle nature too well to fear 
that she would ever make any inquiry as to his history or family, they 
being topics on which he had declined to enlighten her when he was 
supposed to be alive. The result of the plot as regards Mrs. Fairfax, 
you probably know better than I do. She accepted her fate, and 
disappeared from her husband’s path, which was precisely what he 
wanted. The result as regarded Fairfax himself was something 
different from his expectations. He changed his name, and he came 
into his fortune, but his bride that was to have been died two months 
before the day fixed for the wedding. Fairfax bore his loss with 
great equanimity. He smoked more cigars than before, and bought 
a commission in a marching regiment. A few months later he was 
ordered out to India. Before leaving Europe he set on foot a private 
inquiry, having for its object the discovery of the whereabouts of 
Mrs. Fairfax. But the inquiry elicited nothing beyond its own heavy 
expenses, and it is possible that Fairfax was quite as well pleased that 
it did not. 

“Well, sir, my friend Edmund proceeded to India, and there he 
remained for several years. He worked himself up to a captaincy, 
and he might have done exceedingly well had not the cursed spirit of 
gambling eaten into his very soul. But he was and is a born 
gambler, and will be so to the end of the chapter. He would 
gamble for the nails in his own coffin if he had nothing else to play 
for. His second fortune went as his first had gone. Just as he was 
on the verge of ruin some unpleasantness in connection with a 
gambling transaction induced him to sell out and return to England. 
Since that time, how he has contrived to live and appear like a 
gentleman is a problem best known to himself. And now, sir, I 
think I have told you all that it concerns you to know respecting my 
friend Mr. Edmund Fairfax.” 

* All but one thing, Colonel Lant, and that a most essential one.” 
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** What is it?” 

‘“‘ You state that Mr. Fairfax changed his name some time after his 
marriage with Miss Chillington. By what name is he now known?” 

“‘ He is known as Captain Edmund Ducie, and his London address 
when I last heard from him was 24, Tremaine Street, Piccadilly.” 

These particulars were duly taken down by Captain Strickland in 
his pocket-book. It must be borne in mind that the name of Ducie 
sounded quite strange in his ears. He had never heard of the Great 
Hara Diamond. 

“As I said before, I don’t know whether my friend Fairfax, or 
rather Ducie, would altogether approve of my telling you so much of 
his history and private affairs,” said the Colonel. ‘ But I don’t care 
greatly whether he approves or does the other thing. I’ve eased my 
mind of a burden, the weight of which I have felt several times of 
late ; and since there is a child, it is only right that she should know 
her father.” 

After some further conversation, in the course of which he elicited 
from the old soldier sundry minor particulars having reference to his 
errand, Captain Strickland took his leave and returned to town. 

The day was still early, and George drove direct from the terminus 
to 2A, Tremaine Street, Piccadilly. But Captain Ducie had removed 
from Tremaine Street nearly two years before, and George was 
directed to a much humbler locality, but no great distance away. 
Here the rooms were still held in Captain Ducie’s name, so George 
was told, but the Captain himself had not been seen there for nearly 
six months. The gentleman had better go down to the Piebalds, 
which used to be Captain Ducie’s club, and there he might perhaps 
learn where the latter was to be found. So spoke the janitress, and 
to the Piebalds Captain Strickland repaired. 

Here he got what he wanted when the porter had “ taken stock ” of 
him and had satisfied himself that he could not possibly be a dun. 
Captain Ducie’s present address, he was told, was the Royal George 
Hotel, St. Helier, Jersey. 

That night’s post took a long letter addressed to Major Strickland. 
George waited in London for an answer to it. One came sooner than 
he expected. It was in the shape of a telegram :— 


“Start for Jersey at once. I will write to you there by next 
post.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AT THE “ROYAL GEORGE.” 


On the sixth day after the arrival of Captain Ducie at St. Helier, the 
Weymouth boat brought over two passengers who had attracted 
more attention from their fellow-travellers than any other two people 
on board. 
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The elder of the two was a white-haired venerable-looking gentleman 
who wore gold-rimmed spectacles and was richly dressed in furs. A 
cap made out of the skin of some wild animal, with the tail hanging 
down behind, fitted his head like a helmet, and gave him quite an un 
English appearance. 

His companion was a very beautiful young woman of three or four- 
and-twenty, richly but quietly attired: evidently his daughter. 

When, on the arrival of the boat, the luggage was fished out 
of the hold, several adventurous spirits pressed forward to read 
the label on the young lady’s boxes. This was what rewarded their 
curiosity : 

MISS VAN LOAL, 


PASSENGER TO JERSEY. 


“Drive to the Royal George, ” said the old gentleman, as he and 
his daughter stepped into a fly on the pier, and several of the curious 
who had taken him for a foreigner were surprised to find that he 
spoke English like one to the manner born. But had any inhabitant 
of Tydsbury chanced to be on the pier that evening, he would have 
recognised in the foreign-looking gentleman and his superb daughter, 
two towns-folk of his own—to wit, Mr. Solomon Madgin and his 
daughter Mirpah. With what object they had come so far from home, 
and under an assumed name, we shall presently learn. 

Captain Ducie, cigar in mouth, was lounging at the door of the 
Royal George when the fly drove up in which Mr. and Miss Van 
Loal were seated. Mirpah’s beauty took his eye. He removed his 
cigar, stepped back a pace or two, and gazed. Mirpah’s eyes met his 
She had a presentiment that she saw before her the Captain Ducie ot 
whom she had read so much in her brother’s reports from Bon Repos, 
and in whose possession the Great Hara Diamond was said to be. 
Mirpah’s eyes fell, a faint tinge of colour came into her cheek, and she 
and her father passed forward into the hotel. 

“ By Jove!” was Captain Ducie’s sole comment aloud. Then he 
pulled his hat further over his brows, resumed his cigar, and lounged 
off towards the pier. 

This scene had been witnessed by a pale-faced, spectacled young 
man from a window of Button’s Hotel on the other side of the way. 
As soon as Ducie had disappeared round the corner this young man 
left his place of espionage, came out into the street, and crossed over 
to the Royal George. Here he asked for and was conducted to the 
sitting-room of Mr. Van Loal, but he sent the waiter back and opened 
the door of the room himself. 

“My dear James!” ‘“ My dear brother!” were the exclamations 
that greeted his entrance. 

“Hush ! not quite so loud, if you please,” said cautious James, with 
a warning finger in the air. Then, having carefully closed the door, 
he shook nis father warmly by the hand, and turned to embrace his 
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sister. Whereupon a long conversation ensued among the three, 
which need not be detailed here. 

Instead of dining in his own room, as he had hitherto done, 
Captain Ducie made his appearance at the table d’héte this evening. 
He went down early, and there, just as if it had been pre-arranged 
that they should meet, he found Mr. Van Loal and his daughter. 

The evenings were growing rather chilly, and a small fire had been 
lighted. Mr. Van Loal, now stripped of his furs and appearing in 
ordinary evening dress, with the most expansive of shirt-fronts and 
the stiffest of white neckcloths, had got as near the fire as 
he well could, and was warming his thin white hands over the 
flickering blaze. 

Mirpah, with one elbow resting on the chimney-piece, was stand- 
ing near him, looking, Ducie thought, even more beautiful in her 
black filmy evening dress than she had looked in her travelling 
costume. One thing Ducie could not help noticing—that on the 
hands both of father and daughter there glittered several very mag- 
nificent rings. Other jewellery they wore none. 

As Captain Ducie advanced up the room, Miss Van Loal crossed 
over to the other side to look at some stuffed birds. Accidentally or 
purposely, she dropped her handkerchief. It had scarcely touched 
the ground before Captain Ducie had recovered it. With a smile 
and a bow, he gave it back to its owner. 

The ice had been broken, and presently Mr. Van Loal and the 
Captain were conversing easily and confidentially about the island, its 
scenery, its history and its climate. Mirpah glided back to her 
father’s side. She did not join in the conversation, but once or 
twice Ducie caught her eye fixed on his face with an expression in 
them that was flattering to his vanity. 

When dinner was announced -he did not fail to secure for himself 
the chair next to that of Mirpah. There was something about this 
dark-eyed beauty that took his fancy amazingly. His powers of 
fascination were in danger of growing rusty from disuse. He was 
glad that an opportunity had arisen which would allow him to prove, 
were it only for his own satisfaction, that his old prowess with the sex 
had not quite deserted him. 

Here was no fashionable young lady, the butterfly of a hundred 
drawing-rooms, to subdue ; but something far more unconventional : 
a woman altogether unused to so-called fashionable life, as his critical 
glance had told him in a moment; but sti!l an undoubted lady, and 
the possessor of a pair of the most unfathomable eyes that his own 
had ever gazed into. Therefore he sat down to the siege he had 
proposed to himself with an alacrity that was infinitely refreshing to 
him after his long severance from the delights of female society. 

Later on, Captain Ducie proposed a stroll along the pier. Mr. 
Van Loal and his daughter at once assented. 

The night was warm and a full moon was sailing through the sky. 
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Faint strains of music came wafted from afar, and mingled with the 
plash of the incoming tide. Could anyone have questioned Captain 
Ducie on the point, he would have declared that his “spooning ” 
days had come to an end twenty years before, and he would have 
believed his own statement. Men in love he was in the habit of 
regarding with good-natured cynicism, as though they were in a state 
of temporary insanity superinduced by their own folly, and were not 
to be held accountable like ordinary mortals. But to-night, what 
with the moonlight, the music, the rhythmic beat of the waves on the 
sands, and the propinquity of Mirpah Van Loal, Captain Ducie felt 
the first delicious symptoms of a fever to which his blood had been a 
stranger for years. 

After he had parted for the night from Van Loal and his charming 
daughter, and was in the solitude of his own bedroom, he laughed 
aloud to think how very like a greenhorn who had fallen in love for 
the first time he had felt that evening. He recognised the feeling, 
and was contemptuous of himself even while revelling in the unaccus- 
tomed sweetness. It was a sweetness that waited on his dreams all 
the night long, and when he opened his eyes next morning he felt as 
though Time’s finger had moved back the figures on the dial of his 
life, and that he was not only a boy in years again, but also—and 
that would have been the greater miracle of the two—once more a 
boy at heart. But he was a middle-aged cynic again the moment he 
put his foot out of bed. There is no disenchanter like the clear cold 
light of morning. It was not that he deemed Mirpah one whit less 
beautiful than she had seemed in his eyes the previous night. He 
was savage with himself for allowing any woman, however fascinating 
she might be, to touch his cold heart with the flame of a torch that 
for him had long been quenched in the waters of Lethe. 

Nevertheless, by the time he had discussed his breakfast, he was 
by no means sorry to remember that he had an engagement at eleven 
o’clock to drive Mr. Van Loal and his daughter to Gréve-de-Lecq. 
It would really be a pleasant mode of spending the lazy autumn day, 
and he would take very good care that Mademoiselle Van Loal’s 
witching eyes did not cast a spell round him for the second time. 

Forewarned is forearmed, and, after all his experience of the sex, it 
would be a pitiful tale indeed if he allowed himself to be entang!ed 
by any young lady, however charming she might be, of whom, as in 
the present case, he knew next to nothing. 

Having made this declaration to himself, he looked at his watch 
to see how near the time was to eleven. 

‘Curious name, Van Loal,” he muttered. “Is it Dutch? or 
Belgian ? or what is it? It smacks of the Low Countries. The man 
who bears such a name ought never to drink anything weaker than 
In the present case, however, both the old boy and his 


daughter must be English, whatever their ancestors may have been : 
Mademoiselle talks 


they speak without the slightest foreign accent. 
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about the old fellow having just retired from business. What 
business was he, I wonder? ‘There is something cosmopolitan about 
him that makes it difficult to guess in what particular line he has 
made his money. A few indirect questions may perhaps elicit the 
required information: not that it matters to me in anyway—not in 
the least.” 

The day was a pleasant one. Captain Ducie drove Mr. Van Loal 
and his daughter to some of the prettiest spots in the island. They 
had an al fresco luncheon in a sheltered corner of a lovely bay. 
After the meal was over, Mr. Van Loal wandered away to botanise 
by himself. Captain Ducie and Mirpah were left to entertain each 
other. 

Said the latter: “It is quite amusing to see papa so enthusiastic 
after rare ferns and mosses. It is a pursuit so totally opposed to the 
previous occupations of his life that on this lovely island, and amid 
such quiet scenes, I can almost imagine that he would gradually grow 
young again, as people in fairy tales are sometimes said to do, 
and that in this botanising freak we have the first indication of the 
change.” 

“We cannot quite afford to have him changed into a young 
prince,” said Ducie, “or else what would become of you? You 
would have to diminish into babyhood, and however pleasant 
a state that may be, I for one cannot wish you otherwise than as 
you are.” 

“You must have graduated with honours in the art of paying 
compliments, Captain Ducie. Long study and the practice of many 
years have been needed to make you such an adept. I congratulate 
you on the result.” 

Captain Ducie laughed. “A very fair hit,” he said, “but in the 
present case totally undeserved. Had I been a young fellow of 
eighteen I should have blushed and fidgeted, and have thought you 
excessively cruel. But being an old fellow of forty or more, I can 
enjoy your retort while being myself the butt at which your shaft is 
aimed. It speaks well for the purity of Mr. Van Loal’s conscience 
that in the intervals of a busy life, and one which has doubtless its 
own peculiar cares and anxieties, he can yet enjoy so refined an 
amusement as that of fern hunting.” 

“That remark ought to elicit some information from her as 
to the old boy’s métier,” added Ducie under his breath. “Is hea 
retired grocer? or a sleeping partner in some old-established bank ?” 

“* Papa’s life has indeed been a busy one,” answered Mirpah, “ but 
for the future, I hope that he will have ample opportunity to indulge 
in whatever mode of passing his time may suit his fancy best. With 
the real business of life, that is, with the money-making part of it, I 
trust that he has done for ever. What his occupation was you would 
never guess, Captain Ducie. Come, now, I will wager you half-a- 
dozen pairs of gloves that out of the same number of guesses you do 
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not succeed in naming papa’s business—and it was a business, and in 
no way connected with any of the learned professions.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Ducie eagerly, holding out his hand to 
clench the bet. The tips of Miss Van Loal’s fingers rested for 
an instant in his palm, and Ducie felt that he could well afford 
to lose. 

He was silent for a minute or two, pretending to think. In the 
end, his six guesses stood as follows: He guessed that Mr. Van Loab 
had been either a banker, or a stock broker, or a brewer, or a 
drysalter, or an architect, or some sort of a contractor. 

“Lost!” cried Mirpah in high glee, when the sixth guess was. 
proclaimed. ‘Papa was none of those things you have named. 
You have not gone far enough a-field in your guesses: you have not 
sufficiently exercised your inventive faculties. No, Captain Ducie, 
my father was neither a banker, nor anything else that you have 
specified. He was a Diamond Merchant.” 

Mirpah allowed these last words to slide from between her lips as 
quietly as though she were making the most commonplace statement 
in the world ; but their effect upon Captain Ducie was apparently to 
paralyse his faculties for a few moments. ll the colour left his 
face ; his eyes, full of trouble and suspicion, sought those of Mirpah, 
anxious to read there whether or no she had any knowledge of his 
great secret—whether the stab she had given him was an intentional 
or an accidental one. Involuntarily his hand sought the folds of his 
waistcoat. He breathed again. His treasure was still there. In 
the dark luminous eyes of the beautiful girl before him he read no 
hint of any crafty secret, of any sinister design. - It was nothing 
more, then, than a strange coincidence. He had been fooled by his. 
own fears. Had this Van Loal and his daughter by some mysterious. 
means become acquainted with his secret, and had they come to: 
Jersey with any ulterior designs against himself, the fact that Van 
Loal had been a diamond merchant would have been something to- 
conceal as undoubtedly provocative of suspicion. ‘The very fact of 
such a statement having been made was his surest guarantee that he 
had nothing sinister to guard against. He had frightened himself 
with a shadow. The magnificent diamond rings worn by the old 
man and his daughter were at once accounted for. 

“T am afraid that you regret having made such a reckless wager,” 
said Mirpah, with an arch look at the Captain. “But, indeed, you 
ought to pay your forfeit, were it only for having guessed that poor 
papa had been a drysalter—whatever that may be. I suppose it has. 
something to do with the curing of herrings or hams. A drysalter!” 
and Mirpah’s clear laugh rang out across the sands. 

“IT own the wager fairly lost,” said Ducie, as he prepared to light 
a cigar; “and will cheerfully pay the forfeit. Had I guessed for a 
week it would still have been lost. I hardly knew that there were 
such people as professional diamond merchants in this country.” 
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“They form a small corporation, it is true, but by no means an 
unimportant one in their own estimation. ‘The professed jewellers, 
the men who keep the magnificent shops, would be but poorly off 
without the diamond dealers to fall back upon. We—the Van Loals 
—have been members of the guild for three centuries—not in 
England, but in Amsterdam, where our name is a name of honour. 
Papa was born there, but he came to England when he was a young 
man and married an English girl, and from that time he has lived in 
the country of his adoption. He has promised that next spring we 
‘shall visit Amsterdam together; then, for the first time, I shall see 
the land where my ancestors lived and died.” 

Mr. Van Loal came up at this juncture, and the semi-confidential 
talk between Mirpah and Captain Ducie came to an end. 

At the table d’héte that evening Ducie sat between father and 
daughter. He exerted himself to the utmost to make an agreeable 
impression on both of them. After dinner the two men had a smoke 
and a stroll on the pier. They were both men of the world, and had 
a score of topics in common on which they could talk fluently and 
well. Ducie’s easy, languid, far niente style of looking at everything 
that did not impinge on his own personality formed a piquant 
contrast to the shrewd, calculating, matter-of-fact way of looking at 
the same subjects which distinguished the soi-disant Van Loal. 
They kept each other company till a late hour. 

When Ducie got to his own room he bolted the door and lighted 
a last cigar. He wanted to meditate quietly for half an hour. No 
man could be more clear-sighted than he was as regarded his own 
faults and follies in all cases where his conscience was not brought 
into question. ‘To-night he at once acknowledged to himself that 
he was more deeply in love with Mirpah Van Loal than he had 
thought ever to be with any woman again. He had sneered at 
himself, before setting out in the morning, for his infatuation of the 
previous night, but ndw the second night had come, and he was 
twice as much infatuated as before. He did not sneer at himself 
to-night, but he set himself critically to consider why he had fallen 
in love, and whither this new disturbing influence in his life was 
likely to lead him, 

But the why and the wherefore of the cases that have to be adju- 
dicated before the tribunal of Love can seldom be argued coolly by 
either of the parties chiefly concerned. ‘Their statements are sure 
to be ex parte ones, their arguments to be coloured by personal 
feeling, while the philtre that is working in their blood obscures their 
logic and clouds their brains. In stating the case before himself, the 
first question Ducie asked was: ‘What is the particular charm 
about Miss Van Loal that has induced me to make such a fool of 
myself at my time of life ?” 

“Well,” he answered himself, leisurely puffing, with hands buried 
deep in pockets—“ that there is a peculiar charm about Miss Van 
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Loal is a fact which I, for one, cannot dispute. She does not belong 
to the monde, and never will belong to it, for which I like her none 
the worse. She is fresh and unconventional, and much better 
educated than most ladies of fashion. There is no mawkish senti- 
mentality about her. She is not a boarding-school miss, but a 
woman, intelligent and full of clear, calm, good sense. Good-tem- 
pered too, unless I am greatly mistaken, and that goes for much with 
a man of my years. Lastly, she is very nice-looking; beautiful 
would not be too strong a word to apply in her case, and her beauty 
is of a kind one does not see every day. She is in good style, too, 
and with a little training would hold her own anywhere. 

“* As to whither this new passion is leading me?—TIf at the end of 
another week I like Miss Van Loal as well as I like her now, I shall 
make her an offer of marriage. It is by no means certain that she 
will accept me, but should she do so, I suppose my people will say 
that I have made a low marriage, and will cut me accordingly. Well, 
I should rather enjoy being cut under such circumstances. There’s 
not one of the whole tribe that would give me another sovereign to 
save me from starving. ‘Thanks to one little fact, I shall never again 
have occasion to ask them for a sovereign. Why, then, should I not 
marry Miss Van Loal? I have an idea that I could be happier with 
her as my wife than I have ever been before. I should no longer 
feel the sting of poverty. I could afford to live a life of thorough 
respectability, and I would never look on a card again. There are 
some lovely nooks on the Continent, and—but, bah! why pursue the 
dream any farther? ‘That it will prove to be anything more than a 
dream I dare scarcely hope.” 

He rose and flung away the end of his cigar, and began to prepare 
for bed. ‘ By what singular fatality does it happen that Mr. Van 
Loal, a dealer in diamonds, has been brought en rapport with me, 
who hold in my possession one of the finest diamonds in the world ? 
In any case, I have made his acquaintance most opportunely. 
Through his assistance I may be enabled to find a purchaser for my 
gem.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








CHILDREN’S DREAMS. 


HEN babies smile in their sleep some will say angels are 
whispering to them. Yet when they are old enough (though 
not yet out of the age of innocence) to repeat their dreams, it is not 
always of angels that these are found to have been. Not always are 
they derived from fleeting, unconscious recollections of the home 
whence they have so lately come. On the contrary, it is chiefly, as 
Charles Lamb observes, during the period of sinless infancy that 
shapes of terror will intrude upon the midnight pillow—that the 
slumberer will start from dreams ‘to which the reveries of the cell- 
damned murderer are tranquility.” How vividly does the gentle 
essayist recall these helpless agonies of his own infancy. We almost 
fancy we can see him start from slumber on some murky night with 
a dread foreboding, which was sure to realise itself, of seeing some 
frightful spectre. 

A friend has told us that during a long period of his childhood he 
maintained the habit of praying every night, before going to sleep, 
that no bad dreams might trouble him ; acting in curious, unthinking 
coincidence with good old Bishop Ken, who, generations ago, resorted 
to the same expedient. . To further his prayers, the little boy, in a 
spirit of philosophy beyond his years, would try to concentrate his 
ideas on all the most humdrum things he could think of, his thoughts 
usually settling on the figure of an old Welsh landlord, a smali man 
with a brown wig, whom he had occasionally visited with his father, 
and who, to his childish fancy, appeared the very personification of 
common-place. 

Harriet Martineau relates that, of her many childish fancies, perhaps 
none was so terrible as a dream she had at four years old. “I 
dreamed,” she says, “that we children were taking a walk with our 
nursemaid .... Out of the public-house there came a stag, 
with prodigious antlers. Passing the pump, it crossed the road to 
us, and made a polite bow, with its head on one side, and with a 
scrape of one foot ; after which it pointed with its foot to the public- 
house, and spoke to me, inviting me in. The maid declined, and 
turned to go home. Then came the terrible part. By the time 
we were at our own door it was dusk, and we went up the steps in 
the dark ; but in the kitchen it was bright sunshine. My mother was 
standing at the dresser, breaking sugar; and she lifted me up, and 
set me in the sun, and gave mea bit of sugar.” [A most unexpected 
transition into sweetness and light/| ‘Such was the dream which 
froze me with horror! Who shall say why?” concludes the narrator, 
looking back from her strong-minded maturity to that vividly-remem- 
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bered childish dream, and utterly unable to understand “what the 
fright was about.” 

Children, perhaps oftener than their elders, are brought into re- 
lation with the unseen world by dreams. A curious one was that told 
of Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, whose father died when she was six years 
old. ‘On the night of his death,” writes her daughter Ann, “ she 
dreamed that she was in a desolate and shattered building, through 
the rents of which she could see the stars. Suddenly, among them 
her father’s form appeared, departing upward in a chariot, by ges- 
tures taking leave of her, and encouraging her to follow. On waking, 
she was told that he was dead.” Her childish heart could have 
derived but little comfort from the dream, for we are told that to the 
excess of her grief her life was nearly sacrificed. 

On the spirit of many a little innocent one, in its waking night 
hours, is reflected a shadow, faint but awful, of the Judgment Day. 
Few deem how heavily on their comparatively sinless hearts weighs 
the burden of the sin of the world, and of the wrath of God pursuing 
it. Though few, we trust, have passed through the experience of 
Wordsworth, who describes himself as quaking in his bed, when four 
years old, ‘in sharp conflict of spirit” on the subject of the Divine 
permission of Evil. ‘Nothing but faith,” says the poet in his later 
years, “can keep you quiet and at peace with such awful problems 
pressing on you— Faith that what you know not now you will know 
in God’s good time.” An echo of the conclusions come to by the 
Psalmist long before: “ Be still, and know that I am God.” 

A little boy we knew once dreamed a very remarkable dream. A 
friend of his father, one of the most genial and amiable of men, had 
lately died ; and the child dreamed that he was present at his trial in 
the other world, and heard angels and other spirits pleading for him 
at the great Tribunal: bringing forward the good-natured actions he had 
performed, the generosities he had been so ready with. And to them 
all God answered sorrowfully: “ But he never thought of ME.” 

People know not what they do when they let fall hints and pro- 
phecies of disaster and mysterious change on the tender spirit of a 
child, devoid of faculties to reason them away. One of the saddest 
stories we have ever come across was that of a little girl who, in the 
year 1881, died of fear in the night in consequence of old Mother 
Shipton’s ridiculous prophecy. Who can guess at the terrors of the 
little creature alone in her small bed, with strained eyes staring out 
into the darkness, waiting on all those midnight sounds which are apt 
to awaken eerie feelings in the strongest mind. Now watching for 
the intimation of approaching ruin ; now burying her face close from 
sight and sound beneath the bed-clothes, her heart beating to suffo- 
cation with its pent-up fright. While words of doom, whose meaning 
she had no clue to discern, rang dreadful through her brain, putting 
her weak prayers to flight. But when darkness and oblivion fell in- 
deed, and the little breast had heaved its last, may we not think of 
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her as waking from her troubled dreams of Dies Irz, to be revived by 
the soft airs, the healing light of Paradise, to have her fears dispelled 
for ever in the security of God’s presence ? 

Yet when children are afraid at night, it is not so much of God as 
of some bogie of man’s invention. “It isn’t very often God is angry 
with me, I don’t think,” said a small boy tous. Another little friend 
of ours once dreamed some danger was impending over him, and 
that God held him tightly in His arms and would not let him go. 

Some children transcend the opium-eater in their capacity for 
seeing visions, projecting clearly defined images before them on the 
darkness ; strange figures, large saucer eyes, like those of the dog in 
the fairy-tale, floating detached from any setting; or even fiendish 
faces. It is curious to find De Quincey comparing his experiences 
on the matter with a little boy, exchanging notes on the frequency 
and the manner of these appearances. “I can tell them to go, and 
they go,” said the child; “but sometimes they come when I don’t 
tell them to come.” 

A word, a sound, a shadow will start a child’s imagination into 
wild activity. Unreasoning fears will run riot in him; a host of 
dismal possibilities will suggest themselves ; and we only who can 
remember back into the days of our infancy can sympathize with 
those uncontrollable terrors which make it a crueller punishment to 
some children to be left alone in the dark than the infliction of any 
bodily punishment could be. Their cry, like Goethe’s when his last 
night gloomed upon him, is for light. And from what untold 
miseries would a night-lamp save them! In a story we read long 
years ago, an infant was represented as thus crying for the light. 
His mother responding to the call, a philosophical discussion ensued 
between her and her little one ; and, by a series of artful questions, 
she entrapped him into the acknowledgment that the candle he 
craved was nothing but wax and cotton. “And how can wax and 
cotton help you?” was, if we remember right, her triumphant con- 
clusion as she left him, if not reconciled to the darkness, yet beguiled 
by the sophistry into a delusive submission. We doubt not, how- 
ever, that presently he was quaking again with all his former fears, 
which, perhaps, were no worse after all than the spurious comfort he 
had been subjected to. 

We knew of a little girl of lively imagination who, on being put to 
bed, would always insist on her elder sister closing her eyes for her 
before leaving the room, the little creature being possessed of the 
fancy that with a kind parting touch on her lids, there would be less 
chance of her “seeing anything” in the darkness. She would have 
found a sympathizer with her fears in the old naval officer who once 
told Mary Somerville that he never opened his eyes in the dark for 
fear of seeing something. 

Few indeed of wise or simple are free from this strange horror of 
darkness. We find those of every temperament and of every capacity, 
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not only poctic, but practical, confess to it; from the great philosopher 
like Sir David Brewster, who owned himself susceptible to eerie feel- 
ings when alone at night in a house supposed to be haunted, to the 
least imaginative child. 

“The things that day most minds, at night doe most appeare,” says 
Spenser ; and this is especially true with regard to children, perhaps 
because they mind things more. It should, however, be an additional 
inducement to those who have charge wd them to keep their days as 
free from pain as possible. 

The present system of cramming in schools is not without its 
effect on children’s dreams. Not only are their waking thoughts 
weighed down beneath the unrelaxing load of lessons to which they 
are bound, but the burden clings to them through the hours set apart 
for rest. We have known them to rave of figures in their sleep. The 
dream Thackeray records of his venerable sexagenarian friend is 
doubtless a frequent one with little boys. Dream-whippings may be 
less painful in their effects than the real thing, but are none the less, 
we should think, a highly disagreeable intrusion on the sanctities of 
sleep. Yet it is not always the happiest children who have the 
happiest dreams. No amount of care to preserve them from the 
knowledge of evil, and even of distress, can avail to secure their 
slumbers from ill dreams. Witness the case of that “ nurse-child of 
optimism,” Leigh Hunt’s little son, to whose sufferings in the matter 
Charles Lamb makes pathetic allusion. 

It is not enough that children should be kept in ignorance of evil, 
their sensitive spirits are so alive to every passing influence that sug- 
gestions are surely borne to them of the sin and sorrow all around. 
They have intuitions, if not discernment, of the existence of much 
concerning which their elders suppose them to be altogether in the 
dark. The expulsive power of soothing thoughts is perhaps the only 
remedy for all night fears. The writer partly attributes her own 
exemption in childhood from these tortures to a habit somehow ac- 
quired of repeating to herself before going to sleep the first stanza of 
Bishop Ken’s evening hymn. We could scarcely tell what spell of 
peace it bore, whether it lay in the music of the words, in its opening 
note of praise, which seemed to lift the spirit into regions of eternal 
calm, or in the trustful rapture of its prayer; but “ the blessings of 
the light ” seemed still to linger on the strain; the darkness was but 
as the shadow of the “ Almighty wings” beneath which we were 
gathered. 

“Give me a great thought to die on,” asked Herder on his death- 
bed. And a peaceful thought to fall asleep on, a thought in which, 
as Herbert hath it, “more than in bed we rest,” is a mighty help for 
children of every growth towards healthy slumber. 


PAULINE W. ROOSE. 






































POOR SIR JOHN. 
By THE AuTuor or “ Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.” 
I 


“ [ ALMOST wonder you are not afraid of letting Maud have so 

much to do with that curate; what with the choir and the 
school, and coming up here to settle parish matters, either with you 
or with her, they really do see a good deal of each other.” 

Sir Hildebrand Courtney first stared in his friend's face as if he 
did not understand what he was saying, and then laughed softly in 
his peculiarly refined, pleasant way. 

He was a remarkably handsome man, of about forty-five years of 
age; well tended, well preserved, well dressed. His complexion 
might be almost too delicate, and the arrangement of his whiskers 
too perfect, but his nose was slightly hooked and looked com- 
manding. He was an aristocrat, every inch of him, from the crown 
of his handsome head, whereon the slightly grizzled hair was neatly 
brushed, to the soles of his well-shaped feet, covered by equally well- 
made boots. Seated in a carved oak chair cushioned with blue 
velvet, surrounded by all the comforts of an elegantly-furnished study 
(being evidence at once of money and taste), looking through the open 
plate-glass doors of the window on his own exquisite flower-gardens, 
and beyond them, over his own lovely sweep of wooded park, he 
would have made an admirable picture of an admirable thing—a real 
English gentleman. 

“My dear Markham,” he said, with gentle emphasis, after an 
expressive pause ; “ you don’t think my girl could forget herself so 
far as to think of the curate?” 

“Well, no, I don’t,” replied his friend, a little ashamed of his 
suggestion ; “ only it struck me it might be rather dangerous.” 

Again Sir Hildebrand laughed pleasantly, while his eyes glanced 
with rather larger satisfaction over his beautiful domain. The church 
spire stood up white in the sunlight from the hollow below, and a 
slender column of curling blue smoke rose at its side. 

“There he lives,” said the Baronet, contentedly, “in his cottage, 
with his one servant and all his nice little things about him. Fancy 
Maud the mistress of that menage, calculating how many pounds of 
tea she may use in a month, and perhaps leaving off sugar in it 
because sugar has risen a penny a pound; ordering mutton chops 
and potatoes for dinner, with the possible addition of a pudding on 
Sundays ; and having her dresses made in the village! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Both the gentlemen laughed. 

“No,” continued Maud’s father, thoughtfully ; “there are privileges 
attached to a high position, and there are penalties also: our 
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daughters cannot marry for love unless we take care that they love 
the proper person. I hope to see Maud a happy wife one of these 
days, but she has been so brought up that to marry out of her own 
sphere, to become a poor man’s wife, would to her seem as great an 
improbability as it does to me.” 

“Yes, you have taken great care of Maud, and she looks and 
moves a girl-queen, who ought not to be degraded to a lower place.” 

“ Who ought not and could not. Maud, as she is, is not only the 
result of what 7 have done for her, but of what my forefathers have 
done time out of mind for their children. What Maud and I feel is 
not a personal thing born in us and for us, it is a legacy handed 
down through a line of ancestors untarnished in name and fame: a 
race of which I believe this nineteenth century representative may 
say that the men are all sans peur and the women sans reproche.” 

Sir Hildebrand spoke calmly, without excitement, because he gave 
utterance to ideas too familiar to his mind to cause excitement when 
spoken ; but there was a noble look in his face and in his bright, 
dark eyes that marked him as worthy of the race he praised. A 
stamp, so to speak, set on him from his birth, and in some degree 
separating him from the herd of common men. 

“ And neither you nor Maud will be the first Courtneys to descend 
from their estate,” replied Markham. 

“No,” said Sir Hildebrand, smiling. ‘I feel as secure of Maud 
as of myself.” 

* And Sir Arthur Torrington comes home to-morrow,” remarked 
Mr. Markham, a little shyly. ‘‘ What a difference his cousin’s death 
has made to him.” 

“ He is an excellent fellow, and all the better,-I doubt not, for his 
early hardships, since he had the good blood, you know. A clerk 
under Government in the Woods and Forests, and then, all of a 
sudden, a little paragraph in a newspaper, a man is drowned out in 
Australia, and he is a baronet with ten thousand a year.” 

“ And you think he likes Maud? She is to be a second Princess 
Dagmar, is she not? First destined to Sir John, she marries Sir 
Arthur ?” 

“J hope so, only without the pain of the Princess’s lot. She 
never was engaged or attached to poor John, though this marriage 
was the wish of my heart, and would no doubt have come about if 
he had lived to return home. His father and I had planned it, and 
in these cases if fathers act judiciously they can generally execute 
their plans.” 

“It was curious, though, that property and title should go to a dis- 
tant cousin, with whose people there had been such a bitter quarrel.” 

* Yes ; and John took the quarrel up, poor fellow, and hated them 
all.” 

** T’ll tell you what, Courtney, with all respect to the dead, I think 
the present man is the best of the two.” 
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**T was fond of poor John,” replied the Baronet. “I knew him 
from a child—and he was steadying down ; there was no real harm 
in him—but for all that I believe you are right, Markham. I'll give 
my Maud with a safer feeling to Sir Arthur than I would have done 
to Sir John.” 

“The king is dead. Long live the king,” replied his friend, 
laughing. 

A light step approached over the lawn, and Maud entered through 
the glass doors singing and smiling. A tall, slender girl, with a 
pretty, bright face, a perfect figure, and a basket of roses in her hand. 

She was faultlessly dressed, every article, from the frills to the 
shoes being exactly what they ought to be, the very type in their ex- 
pensive simplicity of dress for a young lady in the country. The hat 
that dangled from her arm being one of Elise’s best, though the 
material was coarse straw, and the trimming only a bunch of wild 
roses. 

“Look here, Maud,” cried her father, laughing. ‘ Markham is 
afraid you may take a fancy to the curate.” 

Maud blushed as girls will blush at such remarks, but she laughed 
a gay, unembarrassed laugh. 

“What a shame!” she cried. ‘ You must not laugh at poor Mr. 
Brown ; he is as good as gold.” 

“You would not like to be poor,” said Markham. ‘“ What would 
you do if you were, I wonder ?” 

“Who would like it?” replied Maud simply, and nodding her 
little aristocratic head. ‘It must be dreadful. I can’t think what 
people do at all ; so debasing to be always considering the prices of 
things, and higgling and haggling. How can any mind stand it?” 

“Tt is all habit,” replied her father; “it has pleased God to put 
people in different ranks, and when they have all their lives been 
accustomed to sordid calculations, it may not make their minds as 
sordid as it seems to us it must do.” 

“Well, I prefer my own rank,” laughed Maud, “and I think it 
does! It can’t be good for the mind to darn stockings and to calcu- 
late how many weeks a cask of beer, containing—how many gallons 
was it, papa?—ought to last, as Mrs. James did the last time we 
called on her.” 

Sir Hildebrand Courtney looked at his lovely daughter with a 
happy smile, as secure in her future as in her present, and with a pro- 
found certainty that she could never too lightly “lie ’mid the lilies 
and feed on the roses of life.” 

“There is something degrading,” he said, ‘‘ for anyone to take 
upon herself voluntarily, the cares and drudgery of poverty, for those 
who are placed in that position it is different; and if they make 
poverty respectable, I respect them. But for those born to higher 
things, voluntarily to degrade themselves to the meaner side of life, I 
not only do not respect, but I despise them. I could not forgive a 
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child of mine who married out of her own rank. She would not only 
lose my affection and good opinion, but I could not forgive her.” 

Maud laughed saucily. 

“Don’t defend yourself before you are attacked, dear papa,” she 
cried, dropping him a little curtsey. “I am just as likely to descend 
to a lower rank as you are yourself, and not one bit more.” 

“You hear her; I was not wrong,” said Sir Hildebrand, looking 
significantly at his friend. 


II. 


Sir ARTHUR ToRRINGTON and Sir Hildebrand Courtney’s property 
adjoined ; a very good reason why it had been agreed that it would be 
a good plan to let them become one, a plan which the present young 
Baronet was just as eager to agree to, though when first formed he 
had not been the heir of it, as the elder one could desire. 

Life was a beautiful and unexpected dream to the young man just 
now, even without the love that had sprung up in his heart, and with 
that love it was ecstacy. Born in very narrow circumstances, and 
too distant from the title and family estates ever to expect to be their 
possessor, his early years had been spent in actual poverty. Being well! 
connected, he had obtained a Government clerkship, and his salary 
obtained for him the necessaries of life though little beyond them. 
Hundreds, we might almost say thousands of young men are content 
with this, and if they cannot attain refined pleasures because they are 
expensive, content themselves with such as are vulgar and cheap. 
But Arthur Torrington was not such a one. Life as it presented 
itself to him could by no means satisfy his aspirations. | His occupa- 
tion appeared to him useless, except inasmuch as it provided himself 
with food and raiment, and though he might double his present means 
by the time he was fifty years old, there was no prospect in his life, 
higher or better than to do this by means of sitting at a desk, with 
a little unimportant business before him which could be executed in 
half the time allotted for it, during the twenty-five best years of his life. 

His nature was a noble one, and he shrank from the monotonous 
idleness that lay stretched out in weary waste before him. Was an 
immortal soul sent into the world for nothing better than this? 
Arthur determined to do something with his life that would make it 
worth while to have lived it when he came to die. He saved his 
money, attended divinity classes and prepared himself to take holy 
orders, determining to become a clergyman, as his father had been 
before him. He made acquaintance with a clergyman in one of the 
worst parts of London, and assisted him as a zealous lay-worker in 
every way in his power. While engaged in work and thoughts such 
as these, there came to him the news of his cousin’s death ; and by 
the death of a man he had never seen, and of whom he had every 
reason to think ill, earth became all of a sudden bathed in a flood of 
sunshine. 
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Through the spring days of that beautiful year he and Maud 
Courtney were constantly together, for Sir Hildebrand had received 
him as a neighbour and as the representative of a family who had 
been for generations allied to the Courtneys by ties of friendship -in 
the kindest manner. Halcyon days glided by that ’mid all; the 
chances and changes of this work-a-day world would never be for- 
gotten ; and if, as spring melted into summer, Maud’s ringing laugh 
was perhaps less often heard than of old, a deeper happiness than 
had ever yet shone there deepened the expression of her brillaint 
eyes. 

It was on an evening all sunshine and beauty that, as they stood 
together in the rose garden, Arthur asked her to be his wife. It 
seemed to him a wonderful thing to do, and to do with a well-grounded 
hope of success. She was gathering roses to place in her vases— 
fresh, half-opened buds. 

“‘ See,” she cried, holding a bunch towards him ; “ they will soon 
be splendid flowers, but they will bloom just as well in water as out 
here and will give me a great deal more pleasure.” 

“‘ They are like girls transferred to new homes,” said Arthur, “ and 
you will see how much they gain by the change.” 

Maud felt a little shy at this speech, and instead of looking at him, 
kept her eyes fixed on her roses, while the colour she would gladly 
have subdued, stole gradually over her face till she was as pink as 
they were. There was a silence then, a happy silence, though neither 
felt content ; Maud would willingly have put back the moment she 
felt was coming, Arthur longed for it. to be over and the prize won. 
She was the first to speak, compelled, as it were, by necessity to 
avoid the crisis which, though it would only recross her path, she 
would have postponed indefinitely had it been possible. 

‘Shall we not go in?” she said timidly, and turned towards the 
house as she spoke. 

But her words and movements only hastened the inevitable, for it 
was then that Arthur wooed and then that Maud was won. 

It might be a surprise to Maud that such a man should consider 
her worthy to be his life-companion ; it might be a surprise to Arthur 
that this exquisite’ tredsure had’ actually become his; but it was no 
surprise to the watchful father, when his motherless darling came to 
him, all smiles, blushes and tears, to tell him that the words had been 
spoken by which her life was no longer his or her own, but must for 
ever be devoted to another, a stranger who a few weeks ago they had 
neither of them seen or heard of. Sir Hildebrand’s happiness was 
unalloyed, and he congratulated himself on his own foresight and 
care which had secured to his daughter a joy not always possible to 
the high-born, namely, a love-marriage. 

“‘ Of course,” as he said to himself, “she must have been “happy 
with any good man who was kind to her. I would not have married 
her to anyone else—not to poor John himself, unless I was convinced 
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he had sown his wild oats and steadied down—but she is in great 
luck, for she really likes Sir Arthur.” 

“ Likes ” was a mild term when used to describe Maud’s feelings 
for Arthur. The young couple were deeply in love, and life went by 
them as a holiday. Sir Arthur was rich and generous ; not a wish or 
fancy of his beloved one’s need remain unsatisfied. Pendean was 
newly-furnished to suit her taste; her future carriages and horses 
were perfect, and the jewels given her by her lover bid fair to rival 
the handsomest that might appear at the first drawing-room after 
their marriage, at which the bride was to be presented. 

In the midst of all this present happiness and these delightful 
preparations for the future only one uncomfortable thought occa- 
sionally entered the mind of the devoted lover, and that one he 
admitted to himself was foolish, and that it was ridiculous to allow it 
in the slightest degree to mar his happiness. Still, even when Maud 
was most fond and Sir Hildebrand most kind, the skeleton in his 
closet made itself to be remembered, and so pertinaciously that it 
at last expressed itself in words, as thoughts will do when they recur 
so frequently as to become part of our idiosyncracy. 

He and Maud were alone in the conservatory, and he had 
been selecting a flower or two for her to wear in her hair. He 
looked rather wistfully into her frank, pretty face as he presented 
them. 

“A year ago, Maud,” said he, “and I had little enough to do 
with conservatories ; the entrée into them was denied me. Suburban 
gardens were more in my line.” 

She laughed gaily. . 

“Such a shame,” she cried ; “csv’t it odd to think of? You poor, 
Arthur? To think of you at a desk, and with only money enough 
to live on. Was not it wretched? What would you do with such a 
life now ?” 

“While I was preparing myself to be a clergyman I was quite 
contented. I had a noble goal before me.” 

“Don’t talk of being contented before you knew me,” replied 
Maud, with a sweet little pout. 

He gave her a tender smile as he replied. ‘ You know what I 
mean, dear. I could not be content ow without you, but I had 
never seen you or heard of your existence even, nor you of mine. 
And if we had met,” and now his secret trouble for the first time 
came to the surface and clothed itself in words, “ you would not 
have given me a thought, and I should not have had a chance of 
winning you, because I was not Sir Arthur Torrington.” 

Maud did not recognise this as a trouble at all. She only laughed 

aily. 

' « Yes,” she cried, “how strange it all is, we might have met and 
become acquainted, and never have given each other a thought. It 
seems so impossible, does it not? And yet it is utterly true.” 
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*‘ And if I had offered to you I should have been the most pre- 
sumptuous of men.” 

“‘Of course you would. Only you couldn’t have done it. A 
clerk in the Woods and Forests—just fancy ! ” 

‘So that after all,” said Sir Arthur quietly, with a touch of sadness 
and even of reproach in his manner, “ it is my title and property you 
are marrying and not myself.” 

Maud looked eagerly into his face, her heart stirred more by 
something in his voice than by his words. 

** But, you know I cave for you, Arthur,” she said softly. ‘ And 
I could not help the other.” 

** And why could not you help the other?” persisted he. 

“* Why, it could not have been; it would not have done; it would 
have been wrong and also impossible.” 

“T admit it all,” he replied, “it could not have been; it would 
not have done; it would have been wrong and also impossible, and 
yet it Aurts me, Maud.” 

“Oh, Arthur, I think that is silly. Why should it hurt you? 
We can’t help it. You know I cou/dn’t have married a man in that 
position. Some things ave impossible, and that is one.” 

She threw her little head back as she spoke, and stood there look- 
ing at him in her proud young beauty. The queen rose in the rose- 
bud garden of girls, and the most aristocratic of queen roses, so 
exactly in her proper place in that fine conservatory, surrounded by 
exotics, splendid leaves and gorgeous flowers, mere symbols of luxury 
and leisure. How would she have looked in a third-rate London 
lodging, sitting in a shabby dining-room, while her husband helped 
her to hashed mutton and lukewarm potatoes? He felt that she 
would have been entirely out of her element ; he acknowledged that 
it could not have been, and as he did so, shook off the one un- 
comfortable thought that had now and then, not marred, but perhaps 
shocked his happiness. 

“ Yes, you are right,” he said. ‘Some things ave impossible.” 

‘“* Noblesse oblige,” laughed Maud. 

“True,” he cried ; ‘fone can’t define it—one can’t set exact limits. 
Instinct and habit does it all. Noblesse oblige.” 

That evening, after dinner, it so happened that Sir Hildebrand talked 
to him about his cousin, the late Sir John, while they drank their claret. 

“Poor John,” he said. “I was fond of John. I had known 
him from a baby, and I always maintained there was no real harm 
in him; but do you know, Arthur, I would rather give my girl to 
you than to him.” 

“Thank you,” replied his future son-in-law a little dryly; “ but 
there was no thought of giving her to him, I presume.” 

‘Oh yes there was,” said Sir Hildebrand calmly ; “ we always in- 
tended it: no marriage could be more suitable ; it planned itself, as 
I may say, and old Sir John and I settled it all.” 
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he had sown his wild oats and steadied down—but she is in great 
luck, for she really likes Sir Arthur.” 

“ Likes ” was a mild term when used to describe Maud’s feelings 
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the handsomest that might appear at the first drawing-room after 
their marriage, at which the bride was to be presented. 

In the midst of all this present happiness and these delightful 
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admitted to himself was foolish, and that it was ridiculous to allow it 
in the slightest degree to mar his happiness. Still, even when Maud 
was most fond and Sir Hildebrand most kind, the skeleton in his 
closet made itself to be remembered, and so pertinaciously that it 
at last expressed itself in words, as thoughts will do when they recur 
so frequently as to become part of our idiosyncracy. 

He and Maud were alone in the conservatory, and he had 
been selecting a flower or two for her to wear in her hair. He 
looked rather wistfully into her frank, pretty face as he presented 
them. 

“A year ago, Maud,” said he, “and I had little enough to do 
with conservatories ; the entrée into them was denied me. Suburban 
gardens were more in my line.” 
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“Such a shame,” she cried ; “‘csv’t it odd to think of? You poor, 
Arthur? To think of you at a desk, and with only money enough 
to live on. Was not it wretched? What would you do with such a 
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“While I was preparing myself to be a clergyman I was quite 
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‘So that after all,” said Sir Arthur quietly, with a touch of sadness 
and even of reproach in his manner, “ it is my title and property you 
are marrying and not myself.” 

Maud looked eagerly into his face, her heart stirred more by 
something in his voice than by his words. 

“ But, you know I care for you, Arthur,” she said softly. ‘ And 
I could not help the other.” 

** And why could not you help the other?” persisted he. 

‘“* Why, it could not have been; it would not have done; it would 
have been wrong and also impossible.” 

“T admit it all,” he replied, “it could not have been; it would 
not have done; it would have been wrong and also impossible, and 
yet it Aurts me, Maud.” 

“Oh, Arthur, I think that is silly. Why should it hurt you? 
We can’t help it. You know I couddn’t have married a man in that 
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She threw her little head back as she spoke, and stood there look- 
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and leisure. How would she have looked in a third-rate London 
lodging, sitting in a shabby dining-room, while her husband helped 
her to hashed mutton and lukewarm potatoes? He felt that she 
would have been entirely out of her element ; he acknowledged that 
it could not have been, and as he did so, shook off the one un- 
comfortable thought that had now and then, not marred, but perhaps 
shocked his happiness. 

“Yes, you are right,” he said. ‘‘Some things ave impossible.” 

‘Noblesse oblige,” laughed Maud. 

“True,” he cried ; “fone can’t define it—one can’t set exact limits. 
Instinct and habit does it all. Noblesse oblige.” 
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to him about his cousin, the late Sir John, while they drank their claret. 

“Poor John,” he said. “I was fond of John. I had known 
him from a baby, and I always maintained there was no real harm 
in him; but do you know, Arthur, I would rather give my girl to 
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there was no thought of giving her to him, I presume.” 

‘Oh yes there was,” said Sir Hildebrand calmly ; ‘‘ we always in- 
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I may say, and old Sir John and I settled it all.” 
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“ And Maud?” asked Sir Arthur as calmly, but it was a calmness 
that concealed considerable irritation of feeling. 

‘Oh, she knew nothing about it,” said her father easily. ‘‘ He was 
a little wild, poor fellow, and she was so very young: they were just 
good friends, but it would all have come about when he settled 
down.” 

“ And Maud would have made no objection ?” 

- Sir Hildebrand laughed at this pertinacity about Maud. 

Jealous of a ghost?” cried he. ‘Of course Maud would have 
made no objection; but never mind that. Maud’s heart is yours 
now, and she would make pretty strong objection to an emperor, I 
suspect, if he was anyone but yourself.” 

“You would never have given Maud to a poor man, Sir Hilde- 
brand.” 

The other stared at him and then burst out laughing. ‘‘ Given 
Maud toa poor man! I should rather think not.” 

“And yet young couples may be happy though poor,” Arthur 
said dryly. 

“Young couples? yes, if it is their portion, no doubt they can. 
I dare say the coachman and his wife are very happy ; but we were 
speaking of J/aud.” 

“TI am quite aware of that, Sir Hildebrand, and if A/aud, of whom 
we are speaking, had happened to attach herself to a poor man, what 
then?” 

“* She could not have done so.” 

“ But if she had ?” 

““Of course it would have come to nothing, and she would have 
seen the necessity of its doing so as much as I.” 

“You see I have been a poor man myself,” Arthur said rather 
sadly, ‘“‘and it makes me think of these things.” 

“Well, my dear fellow, rank is rank, and it is not you or I who 
settled these things. She would have been sorry if she had formed 
a misplaced attachment and I should have been sorry, but it would 
have to be broken off however sorry we might be—noblesse oblige.” 

Sir Arthur Torrington started. Here were the same two words 
with which he had so entirely agreed when they fell from Maud’s 
rosy lips a few hours before. Did they convey the same weight with 
them now that they were spoken by her father? He reflected a 
moment, determined to be reasonable and just, and he thought that 
they did. Then, with a bitterness, for which the next moment he 
blamed himself, a sudden vision rose before him of his cousin John— 
not drowned, not dead—but alive and flourishing, his wild oats 
sown—at least, in Sir Hildebrand’s opinion—the lover, nay more, the 
husband of Maud, and himself a poor clerk or still poorer curate, 
meeting them accidentally somewhere and being slighted by them both; 
meeting them, perhaps, at a railway station, where he got out of his 
inevitable third-class, dirty, draughty compartment, and saw them, in 
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all the luxuries of fans and hot-water tins, in their equally inevitable 
first-class carriage; and all this that might have been—must have 
been—had been changed in one minute by the upsetting of a boat. 
Sir John had been drowned ‘by the upsetting of a boat on an 
-Australian river, and he was Sir Arthur. 

“You never saw Sir John,” said Sir Hildebrand; “ but I cuppont 
you knew the difference his death would make to you ?” 

“Not a bit of it. He kept up the quarrel with my branch of the 
family, and my father was not a man to think or talk about dead 
men’s shoes. He was not one of those men who like to say ‘ There 
are only four or five,’ as the case may be, ‘between-me and the 
baronetcy ;’ or, ‘if such a one were to die, I should be next heir ;’ 
and as relations I knew nothing about fell off, 1 was not aware what 
it was all coming round to, and when I read the account of Sir John 
Torrington being drowned, in a little paragraph in the Z7mes, I had 
not a notion of what it was going to do for me.” 

*T seldom regretted anything more than that little paragraph,” 
said Sir Hildebrand ; “ how little we know what is before us. I can’t 
regret it now,” smiling at his future son-in-law ; “and yet I was fond 
of John—poor fellow. Such a fool as he was to go out to Australia 
and lead a loose sort, of a life there, and go out in a boat with a lot ot 
common fellows, not gentlemen even, and then be drowned because 
he couldn’t swim.” 

“I don’t want to say a word against a dead man,” remarked 
Arthur; “but nothing surprises me more than hearing Sir John 
spoken of with affection. I had fancied him such a very objectionable 
fellow.” 

**T was always fond of John,” Sir Hildebrand replied shortly, and 
dropped the subject. 

But Arthur Torrington could not make up his mind that his cousin 
John had been a good fellow, or that any amount of wild oats sown 
and done with could have made him worthy of Maud’s hand. 

It was his own earnest determination to be himself worthy of his 
wife and his position, and in his schemes for their future life he had 
made plans for the benefit of the poor and uneducated, which at first 
perhaps a little disquieted Maud, but which she soon became as much 
interested in as he was. Sir Hildebrand subscribed handsomely to 
everything that, as Sir Hildebrand, he ought to subscribe to, but 
beyond such bestowal of superfluous cash he did not take personal 
interest in the classes beneath him, nor had Maud been brought up 
to do so, though the loving influence of Arthur’s noble nature 
modelled hers to be all that he could wish. 

“You see, darling,” he said, “I have a fear of misusing our 
positions, and am haunted by a sense of its uncertainty.” 

“Why, what on earth cax be more certain than our happiness, 
Arthur?” 

“Yes, Maud, on earth—but there is such a thing as death, you 
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‘know ; in one moment I might lose everything as Sir John did. I 


owe all I possess to a sudden death, and I owe you, Maud, to that - 
also.” 

“ Well,” Maud said, a little pale; “‘ but only death cax separate us 
—and we are young and strong. We are safe in each other— 
nothing can change us except death.” 

“ Only if I were ot a baronet and had of ten thousand a-year,” 
began he, smiling. 

“Yes, but you ave,” she cried impatiently. ‘ And nothing can 
ever make you anything else. That one thing is certain ; you always, 
as long as you live, will be a baronet with ten thousand a-year. 
Don’t go on about that ¢f any more, please, or I will say if I had 
been @ linendraper’s daughter you would never have asked me to 
marry you.” 


III. 


Two or three weeks more passed away in the most delightfu) 
manner. Sir Arthur, strong in the sober certainty of making bliss, 
began to recognise the rest as well as the joys of his position, and al} 
the sweet certainties that Maud spoke of, and he thankfully acknow- 
ledged nothing but death could deprive him of them, and to the 
young death is indeed a distant prospect. 

He had dined at the Priory one night. It had been one of the 
happiest evenings he had ever spent in his life. There had been 
music and star-gazing and lovers’ talk, and he had been light of heart 
and in gay spirits when he parted with Maud on the doorsteps and 
walked home beneath the light of the summer stars. 

It was no surprise to either father or daughter the next morning, 
who were sitting together in the library, when he walked in before 
luncheon. He was quite in the habit of leaving late one night and 
appearing early the next morning. 

But Maud instantly saw that he did not look like himself. 

“You are so pale, Arthur,” she said gently ; “are you ill?” 

“‘T don’t know,” he replied, looking blankly at her, as if he did not 
see her. 

“ Pale,” cried Sir John, “ why he is the colour of a peony. My 
dear Arthur, what have you been doing that you blush like a girl ? ” 

Sir Arthur passed his hand through his hair with an impatient, 
almost embarrassed movement, very unlike his usual manner. 

“T am glad you have come, however,” continued Sir Hildebrand. 
“T have received a sketch of that steam-plough, and I want you to 
look at it. It is the neatest thing I have seen for a long time.” 

He gave Arthur a paper as he spoke, who fixed vague, absent eyes 
on it, and, after a little silence, said “ Yes, it is a very good colour.” 

Maud laughed and Sir Hildebrand said he supposed he was. 
thinking of his last new carriage or the curtains he was putting up in 
her boudoir. 
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“This, my dear sir, is a steam-plough. You can judge by this 
sketch of its shape and symmetry, but in no way of its colour.” 

Arthur looked up and stared Sir Hildebrand in the face, with an 
empty look in his eyes ; apparently he neither saw what he was look- 
ing at nor heard the words that had been addressed to him. 

They both asked him if he was ill, but he declared, with some 
irritation, that he had never been better in his life, and added, in the 
same breath, that he had a raging headache. Maud anxiously 
approached him, but the gong sounding caused a distraction, and 
they all went in to luncheon. 

“Take a glass of this claret,” said Sir Hildebrand. “It will 
banish your headache. Poor John got it for me, so it can’t help 
being good.” 

“*Was he such a good judge of wine?” asked Arthur, with an 
abruptness that made them both look at him. 

““None better. And a consumer, too—he was not such an ab- 
stemious fellow as you are.” 

“‘T was not brought up to it,” replied he in a strangely bitter tone, 
and added suddenly : ‘“‘ How odd it is there is no picture of Sir John 
at Pendean. What sort of looking man was he, now ?” 

“‘ Not half so good looking as you are, my dear boy.” 

“‘ He was rather short and stoutish,” said Maud. ‘“ And he was 
dark, quite swarthy, with a hooked nose.” 

“Rather a peculiar-looking man, in fact ?” 

“Yes, decidedly.” Here they rose from table. ‘“ But come into 
the library, and I will show you his photograph. 

Sir Hildebrand good-naturedly let the lovers retire téte-A-téte ; and 
Maud turning over the pages of her album, Arthur stopped her at 
the right one, recognising his cousin by her description. It was not 
a pleasant picture, and did not give the idea of a very delightful 
person, being almost a Jewish physiognomy. 

“So that is Sir John Torrington,” said Arthur, gazing at it. 

‘“‘ Was,” corrected Maud. “Poor John! Papa was very fond 
of him ; but he will soon be fonder of you, Arthur.” 

“Will he?” replied Arthur, with strange emphasis on the words. 
“ What is that outside the window, Maud ?” 

She turned to the window, but saw nothing ; and at the same 
moment Arthur, keeping his eyes fixed on her, hastily abstracted the 
photograph from the book, concealed it in his pocket, closed the 
album and joined her at the window. She quite started when she 
saw his face—it was so white and ghastly. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she cried, frightened. ‘You must be ill!” 

““No, Maud — hush —I am not ill,” he replied; “but I have 
something to tell you: I am going away.” 

“ Going away !” 

Sir Hildebrand had entered the room without their perceiving 
him, and he echoed Maud’s words: “Going away, Arthur ?” 
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‘**T am very sorry,” he said, in an odd, embarrassed manner. “ I 
can’t help it. I must, for a little while.” 

Maud was absolutely silent; her father waited, with an air of 
inquiry, as if for further information ; but Arthur offered none, and 
the silence became rather an awkward one. 

‘“* Where are you going ?” asked Sir Hildebrand at last: a natural 
question under the circumstances ; but Arthur coloured so deeply 
that displeasure as well as surprise appeared in Sir Hildebrand’s eyes, 
perceiving which Arthur’s colour grew deeper still. 

“To London, and then—perhaps ——” He hesitated and stam- 
mered under the elder man’s gaze. “ rennge I may have—to—go 
abroad.” 

“That is rather a vague phrase, i is it not, Arthur?” asked Sir 
Hildebrand, with a certain significant calmness ; and Arthur remain- 
ing absolutely silent, Maud regarded him with a sort of dismay. 

Sir Hildebrand cleared his throat, and then inquired how long he 
intended to be away. 

“* As short a time as possible, you may be sure,” was the reply. 

“Tt cannot be a very long one, certainly, as the middle of August 
is not far off.” 

“Yes,” said Arthur, faintly ; and his way of saying this filled both 
his companions with astonishment, for the middle of August was the 
time fixed for the wedding to take place. Sir Hildebrand had no doubt 
that some former scrape had come unexpectedly to the foreground. 

““If you have anything to tell me before starting, come into my 
study. I am quite at your service,” he said kindly. 

“Not at all, thank you,” cried Arthur, rising in embarrassed haste. 
“TI must be off directly.” 

‘Good-bye, Arthur,” said Maud softly. He turned to her with 
eyes full of yearning tenderness. 

“Dearest,” he began, and then stopped, silenced by an emotion 
the intensity of which amazed Sir Hildebrand, and strengthened the 
vague, uncomfortable suspicions already in his mind. 

Arthur’s eye fell on the clock on the mantel-shelf, and stammer- 
ing out that he was barely in time for his train, he shook Sir 
Hildebrand’s hand, ending the shake with a grip of the well-shaped 
white fingers that almost made him cry out with pain. Then he 
drew Maud into the hall, and embraced her with more tenderness 
than he had ever shown before. 

“Trust me, Maud,” he said; “and if troubles overtake us we 
must try to bear them.” 

“Oh, Arthur, what troubles can?” cried she wistfully; and so 
they parted. ; 

When Maud returned to her father, she found him caressing his 
handsome fingers and almond-shaped nails. 

“Oh,” she cried, all in tears, “ you were not kind to poor ar 
I am sure you hurt his feelings.” 
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** He had his revenge, then ; for I am sure he hurt my feelings. 
But quietly as you take it, Maud, this is a very strange business.. He 
said nothing more to you in the hall, did he?” 

“He told-me to trust him, and I shall trust him,” replied she 
proudly, but speaking through tears. 

“Oh, he told you to trust him, did he?” said her father ; and the 
fact did not seem to please him one bit. 

To Sir Hildebrand’s mind this telling Maud to trust him was the 
worst feature in the case, but to Maud it was the whole world ; not 
that she would have doubted him without the sweet injunction, but 
now she did more that not doubt, she trusted him implicitly with all 
her heart during four weeks which, but for that sustaining faith, 
would have been weary enough, for Arthur remained away for that 
time and his notes were very angelic in their character, being few 
and far between. At last Sir Hildebrand received a note from him 
which, after the customary beginning, ran thus: “I was a fool to go 
away without telling you that I am not in any scrape and have not 
done anything wrong. It is nothing of the sort that detains me, on 
my honour.” 

Sir Hildebrand drew a long breath as he read these words, and 
tooked up with a smile. 

“‘T never liked a young fellow better, and I am glad he has written 
this to me,” and he read the words aloud ; ‘and now I will stake 
my honour, too, that his absence is caused by nothing he need be 
ashamed of.” 

“ Ashamed! Arthur!” cried Maud indignantly. ‘Oh, papa, 
how can you?” 

**Am not I saying that I don’t suppose it?” cried he. “I dare 
say he has gone to help some friend who Zs in a scrape, for he is a 
generous fellow.” 

“‘ That is a charming idea,” cried Maud, smiling through her tears. 

“Which you have had from the first, I dare say, and ‘hat ‘has 
prevented your fretting.” 

‘“‘ No, indeed,” replied she simply. ‘ He told me to trust him ; 
so, of course, I left his reason alone and just trusted.” 

Sir Hildebrand smiled his approval. 

“And, by George, I’ll trust him, too,” cried he; and kissed his 
daughter in token of the compact. 

More than a month had elapsed since Arthur’s strange departure, 
when, rather late on a lovely evening, Maud strolled idly about among 
her flowers ; a quiet hushed joy lay around her, a gentle peace had 
replaced the triumphant glories of a summer day ; the birds were 
silent, the flowers sleeping, not a breath stirred, and yet a dewy 
freshness pervaded nature ; and a hope reached Maud’s heart, which 
responded to it with a thrill of joy. “I think he will be back soon,” 
she said softly, and even as she uttered the words, a shadow fell 
across her path and Arthur stood before her. 
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For one happy moment, happy for both, she was clasped to his 
heart, and then, leaning away from him to gaze fondly in his face, she 
was shocked to see how ill and worn he looked ; and he had not a 
smile for her—only a look of deepest love and sorrow in his eyes. 

‘© You are ill, Arthur!” she cried. 

“No, Maud, it is not that.” 

She looked at him with mute enquiry. 

“Yes, I have something to tell you. Something that will cause us 
misery enough—but which is not miserable in itself; and we must 
remember that, Maud—through all that happens, my darling, we 
must try to remember that.” 

“ But what can cause misery to us, Arthur, while we love one 
another ?” she said, hardly frightened yet by his words in the joy of 
his return. 

John is alive,” replied Arthur solemnly. 

“John !” exclaimed she, bewildered ; “who is John?” 

Arthur was astonished, for to his mind, long brooding on one 
subject, there seemed to be only one John in the world. 

“‘Sir John Torrington,” he replied slowly ; ‘‘ my cousin, Sir John 
Torrington. He is a living man.” 

She actually screamed. ‘Oh, no, no,” she cried, putting up her 
hands as if in self-defence. ‘ He is dead—drowned—he cannot be 
alive ; it would be too cruel—too shocking. Oh, Arthur, Arthur ! ” 

“ Hush, dearest,” he said earnestly ; “do not speak, do not think 
like that. Be silent and hear me; he is not drowned, he is alive; I 
have seen him, touched him, heard him speak.” 

“Oh Arthur, Arthur!” And she wrung her hands wildly. 

“‘ Dearest Maud, we must not be sorry that he is alive ; we must not 
—remember, we must not—tell yourself that over and over again till 
you learn it by heart. His life is his, just as our lives are ours—and 
it has pleased God to give it to him—to rescue him from a death.” 

“Oh, Arthur, what are we to do? How could he?” 

Arthur gave a faint, sickly smile at the question. 

“Alas!” he cried, “I have got accustomed to the misery of our 
future lives—to our separation ; to you it is sudden and new. Try 
to bear it, my darling. God knows what I have suffered, but perhaps 
I may be able to show you the way to bear it, so that it may not be 
quite so dreadful as alone.” 

Maud made a wild sign of misery as he uttered the last word, and 
repeated it in a terrified voice: “ Alone!” staring forward as if she saw 
her future life sketched out before her and could not endure the sight. 

“Listen, my darling,” continued Arthur with renewed eagerness ; 
“listen ; we must not grieve that John is alive—but we must do more, 
we must rejoice—we must indeed. He was leading a bad life, Maud ; 
he has repented. How can we be sorry that he lived for that? And 
remember how wicked it would have been to wish him to be drowned 
when he went out in that boat. We must be glad, Maud.” 
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Maud looked at him. His face was wan and worn, but a noble 
spirit shone through it. She thought he looked like one of the saints 
of old days, and that a glory might surround his head, such as in 
pictures adorns earthly saints. 

““O my love,” she sighed, “‘ teach me—lead me. I will do, I will 
feel whatever you wish.” 

“We must part,” he cried. ‘ Do you remember how you thought 
nothing but death could part us. Ah, my love, our happy talks 
when we agreed you never could be the wife of a poor man!” 

“That Z could not, Arthur?” 

“No, darling ; you told me so—and I saw it—not only it could 
not be, but you could not be happy, if it were.” 

“Oh, Arthur, do not misjudge me,” cried she in great agitation. 
“‘T know it cannot—must not—be, because of my father. But if it 
could—ah, if it cou/d, I should be the happiest creature on earth.” 

“ You, my love?” 

“Yes, Arthur. I did not know when I said that, it was all theory. 
I love you; you are good and you love me. As your wife, however 
poor, I should be happy—/appy/ Ah, yes—and without you e 
She burst into a passion of tears and sobs, concealing her face with 
her two hands, while through her slender fingers the big drops 
showered down, then hastily looking up at him with wet, flushed 
cheeks, she cried: “I am not sorry that he is alive, I am g/ad—but, 
oh, Arthur, what can we do?” 

She wept as he had never seen woman weep before, and, turning 
away, he dashed the tears away from his own eyes. 

“God keep us,” he said, and then there was silence between 
them. 

“We must go to your father,” he cried at last. 

She was calmer now. She was exerting all her strength not to 
give way, trying to control herself, and not add to her lover’s distress. 

“Yes,” she said, speaking with difficulty, ‘let us go together. Let 
us do everything together—while we can,” and she heaved a panting, 
trembling sigh. 

Sir Hildebrand was sipping his wine alone, and sprang up to 
receive Arthur with unfeigned delight. 

After a hearty shake of the hand, he suddenly perceived what a 
miserable young couple stood before him and eagerly asked what was 
the matter. With a weary feeling Arthur knew that he must begin 
and tell the story of his dethronement over again. It seemed hard 
that he was doomed always to be the sufferer, and the idea flashed 
across him with a grim humour that his present experience might add 
a page to Dante’s “ Inferno.” 

Before he could speak, Maud having, with the quick instinct of 
love, seen that he shrank from the task, spoke for him. “ Papa,” 
she said, with the manner of one announcing a death, “John is 
alive.” 
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** And pray who is John?” replied the Baronet testily. 

“Who is John?” cried Arthur, a little bitterly, irritated that the 
same question should be asked by father and daughter, “why my 
cousin John, your old friend John, Sir John Torrington, the owner 
of Pendean.” 

“Nonsense! He is drowned!” 

“ He is not drowned. He is alive. He came home with me.” 

Sir Hildebrand Courtney clasped his hands on the top of his head, 
and cried out with a wild gesture, “ It cannot be!” 

He was like a man who had heard of a death, not of a life. 

“Tt is,” replied Arthur calmly. ‘ He is young—not so old as 
I am ; his life is before him. He has as good a right to it as I have 
to mine. We ought to be glad that he has been raised up from the 
dead.” 

Maud leant back in a chair, white, as if about to faint, while Sir 
Hildebrand rallied his scattered senses. 

* John is not dead,” he murmured. “ John is not drowned ; and 
you ?” He looked strangely at Arthur, and added with a sort 
of sob, “ Ah, my poor fellow.” 

“It is new to you,” said Arthur simply. ‘I have thought of 
nothing else night and day since we parted, and it seems to me very 
old. I go back to what I was.” He looked at Maud, and a spasm 
of grief crossed his face. ‘I hope to take orders.” 

Sir Hildebrand groaned. ‘“ And we were all so happy,” he said. 
‘“* My poor, poor fellow.” Then he begged him to tell him exactly 
what had happened, to which he listened attentively, as also did 
Maud, white and motionless in her chair. 

“* My last happy day,” Arthur began, “ when I walked home from 
the Priory, I found a letter from a surgeon, dated C n, Norway. 
It told me that an Englishman had been seized with illness there— 
that he was alone, and in a fever—that he called himself Sir John 
Torrington, of Pendean, Norfolk, and his name in a book or two 
and some letters confirmed the statement. He enclosed some notes ; 
one of them was from you, Sir Hildebrand, and contained a message 
from Maud in it.” 

* Dear, dear,” cried Sir Hildebrand, very much moved. ‘“ Poor 
John ; I always was fond of poor John.” 

* And will be again,” replied Arthur, a little drily. ‘‘ Well, I felt a 
conviction after reading this that my cousin was still alive, and the 
personal description tallied well with what you gave me a few hours 
later. Still there was a hope—God forgive me—a chance, that he 
might be a thief or impostor, a former valet, or something of that 
sort, and the things fallen into his possession, and I felt that I could 
only in person satisfy myself as to how the truth lay. The letter 
was directed simply to the name of Torrington, Pendean, as the 
doctor did not know who lived there, and he put ‘to be opened’ in 
the corner. I could not make up my mind to tell you or Maud 
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while I was in suspense ; I may have been a fool, but some things 
are impossible, and I simply could not do it.” 

“So that was what you left us for,” said Sir Hildebrand, wonder- 
ingly. 

x Exactly ; there seemed to me nothing else to do. Only I was 
obliged to do it in silence or I should have been unmanned. Well, 
I found him very ill, and, with the photograph in my hand by his 
bedside—did you miss it from the album ?—I could not doubt his 
identity. - He was Sir John Torrington, and I—well, just what I was 
before the dreams of the last few months. I nursed him, the fever 
was typhus, and people were afraid, so I kept with him day and 
night ; they say I saved his life. He was delirious, and his talk told 
me much of his past life and the sort of man he is, and when he 
came to his senses he told me more himself. He had a wild time to 
look back on I am afraid, and when he found he was supposed to be 
dead, he half, as it seems for joke, determined to take his fling, and 
lie perdu for a time, amusing himself as he could hardly do under 
his own,name. He is an easy-going, rather reckless sort of fellow, 
and never thought of consequences ; but his amusements ended in 
this fever, and now he means to lead a new life, or, as he says, to 
start afresh. And through it all,” added Arthur, falling into a 
monotonous tone of voice as if reciting a lesson, “ through it all, 
he says, he never forgot Maud, but always hoped to renew the old 
claim and marry her.” 

“IT am very much obliged to him,” Sir Hildebrand said dryly. 

“T am not,” cried Maud, starting to her feet ; “I will never marry 
him ; I will never marry at all if I cannot Ah, I should be 
the happiest woman on earth as Arthur’s wife, however poor we 
might be; but I will never be the wife of any other man, since that 
is impossible.” 

“ And who says it is impossible, pray ?” demanded her father. 

Arthur and Maud both stared at him in mute amazement. 

“Why is it taken for granted that I shall break my word? I 
believe I am generally supposed to be an honourable man? Arthur, 
I promised you my daughter, and I think you are the very finest 
fellow I ever set eyes on. John isn’t fit to hold a candle to you. 
You have lost title and fortune, but you shall have Maud. I 
promised her to you, and by the Heavens above us I’ll keep my 
word. I don’t believe there are two such men in the world as you, 
and it would be a dirty thing to make that girl faithless because 
it has pleased Providence to ruin you. You think I'll break my 
word to Arthur because I am Sir Hildebrand Courtney, of the Priory, 
but faith, that is the very reason why I’ll keep it. Noblesse oblige.” 

The joy of the lovers may be more easily imagined than described. 
Astonishment was at first overwhelming, but happiness soon over- 
whelmed even astonishment, and although Maud’s first impression 
was that every tenet and principle in which she had been educated 
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was overthrown by permission to become a poor man’s wife, yet she 
recognised that to a Courtney honour must be all in all, and proudly 
felt that the true nobility and unselfishness of Arthur’s nature was 
what had caused her father to feel that his plighted word held good 
even under the altered circumstances. 

When Sir John himself put in an appearance, the broad, sunburned, 
rollicking young fellow was certainly not exactly the husband Sir 
Hildebrand would have selected for Maud. He seemed to think, 
also, that that young lady was being kept for him, and would pick up 
the handkerchief whenever it was thrown to her, and was exceedingly 
irate and injured when he was informed of the true state of affairs. 
After a good deal of storming, he gave everything up with the easiest 
good humour, and remarked that never having been to Manitoba, he 
thought he would take a trip there and leave the property to Arthur. 
“* Because, you see, Maud will then be mistress of Pendean, and that 
is what the old bird always reckoned on.” 

Nobody took advantage of the offer, however. Arthur took orders 
and his marriage had to be put off for about a year, when it took 
place. Curiously enough he obtained the curacy Mr. Brown held 
at the beginning of my story, and Maud commenced her married life 
in that very cottage from which the blue smoke rose so gracefully. 
From abject poverty she was protected by the handsome fortune Sir 
Hildebrand gave her, and years afterwards, when she was verily and 
indeed mistress of Pendean, she would say, with a smile and a sigh, 
that no period of her life had been more truly happy than the years 
she had spent in that humble cottage as a curate’s wife. 

Sir John Torrington was present at his cousin’s wedding, and now 
and again visited Pendean ; but most of his time was passed in other 
lands, a vagabond life being the one most to his taste. There was 
no harm in the man—as people say he was nobody’s enemy but his 
own—and in the course of his wanderings he often did good and 
made hearts dance with joy. 

When Maud had been married about five years, he came home to 
die, a neglected cold having settled on his lungs and terminating in 
rapid decline. The young couple were so thoroughly happy as they 
were, that his death caused them real regret for his sake, which was 
not ajleviated by any joy on their own; though I do not mean to say 
that by-and-bye they did not appreciate their changed position, or 
that Sir Hildebrand did not do so also; though he would often 
remark, if any allusion was made to the late Baronet : “ Poor John! I 
was always fond of poor John.” 
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THE BRETONS AT HOME. 


By Cuar_Les W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF “ THroucH HOoLianp,” 
‘‘ LETTERS FROM MAjoRCA,” ETC. ETC, 


W* left Quimper with many regrets. The place itself was low 
and relaxing; the hotels were uncomfortable and badly 
organized; but there remained the cathedral with all its lovely 
architecture, its matchless tone and colouring, its singular beauty 
both internal and outward. There was the wonderful palace and the 
beautiful garden, with its old-fashioned, sweet-scented flowers ; above 
all, there was the recollection of the Canon and of Adrien; of a 
voice persuasive in its charm, and of strains of celestial harmony 
that might have drawn angels down. 

Everything haunted us as a dream ; an experience that had been 
almost too good for earth; and so far we felt that our happiest 
moments in Brittany were over. But everything comes to an end ; 
the “sea change” lies upon all; and we bravely turned our faces to 
the north. 

We left by train, bound for Douarnenez, and all the wild coast of 
that portion of Finistére, the true “ Land’s End” of Brittany. 

The train passed through the smiling and fertile valley of the 
Steir, crossing the river several times, and finally reaching the small 
town of Guengat, which played its part in the historical records of 
the fifteenth century. It still possesses the small old church with its 
treasures, including a remarkable Renaissance processional cross, 
given to it in 1527 by one of the lords of Guengat, who had been 
master of the ceremonies to Francis I. Of its ancient and re- 
markable castle nothing remains excepting an old weatherbeaten 
tower. 

Slowly and deliberately, after the custom of all things Breton, the 
train steamed onwards to Le Juch, a village with a small Gothic 
church. The country people, rough and primitive, were certainly 
a hundred years behind the times. Much of the scenery was wild 
and barren. As we approached Douarnenez, the sea opened up 
in the distance, whilst far down below us stretched the little har- 
bour, with its multitude of fishing boats. ‘Tne train stopped on one 
side the river ; the town, on the other, crowned the heights. 

The hotel omnibus rattled over the iron bridge, and we looked 
down into quite immense depths. The situation was exceedingly 
picturesque, but the town itself possessed no beauty whatever. One 
felt very out of the world, in a very uncivilized state of existence ; 
the charming gables and latticed panes of some of the old Breton 
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towns were not to be found here. The houses were all very 
unromantic, and seemed given up to life’s prosy side. 

The streets were rather straggling and hilly, and we rattled through 
them with a great noise. There are two principal streets in Douar- 
nenez, and the remainder of the town consists of small, narrow, 
unwholesome thoroughfares, more or less a disgrace to the adminis- 
tration. Yet it might be so different, for it possesses many 
advantages. The Bay of Douarnenez is so fine that every year 
people come to it in spite of every drawback. The French, less 
fastidious than the English, will put up with many inconveniences 
that would be impossible to the latter. 

From the heights you look down upon this wonderful bay, the 
largest on the Breton coast and one of the finest in all France. 
Before you lies stretched an immense extent of rocky shore. In the 
distance, round a small island, the restless waves for ever beat and 
foam. It is called Hermitage Isle, and possibly in days gone by 
some solitary hermit here lived his isolated life of contemplation. 
Another small island, the island of Tristan, is crowned by a light- 
house, a warning signal much needed in these dangerous waters. 

At your feet lies the small port, its little piers stretching out like 
arms—a veritable harbour of refuge during the frightful storms that 
visit this part of Finistére. 

Douarnenez is the first and chief sardine port of all France, 
and its sardines are the most renowned. All its trade, all its 
prosperity, lies in this. The difference between a good and a 
bad year means to these inhabitants the difference between comfort 
and poverty; although like most of the French, the people of 
Douarnenez possess the great virtue of thrift and are able to live 
upon almost nothing a year. A people who can make a delicious 
soup out of pea-shells, and a savoury pot-au-feu out of bread, 
onions, and a little butter need never be in want of ‘‘ economies.” 

They not only fish for sardines, but they salt and tin them when 
caught, and send them forth all over the world. The fishing season 
begins on the z2oth of June and ends in December. During this 
time eight hundred boats and four thousand men are employed ; 
and a successful season yields over one hundred millions of these 
small delicacies. Besides this, two hundred boats and from two 
thousand five hundred to three thousand men are occupied in fishing 
for mackerel off the coast of Scotland. In 1883 the value of the sea- 
harvest amounted to £170,000. 

When the boats are in the harbour or the offing, the scene is 
very gay';nd lively. The season over, they are all taken up the 
estuary to sundry land harbours or “dry docks,” where for six months 
in the year they are left in peace. All about the pier and the coast, 
at certain times, you may observe nets spread out to dry, and men 
carefully mending them, preparatory to their next voyage. It 
composes with a strangely picturesque effect ; for what can be more 
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striking than a grouping of sea and boats and white sandy shore, 
and brown nets over which the weatherbeaten fishermen are stoop- 
ing and passing their meshes to and fro? 

We thought this very forcibly as we gazed upon it from the heights 
the evening of our arrival, The island of Tristan, crowned by its 
lighthouse, was a conspicuous object from our vantage point. The 
word Douarnenez literally means /and of the island, signifying that 
the island of Tristan depended upon the mainland for its supplies. 
The island is so close to the shore that at low water you may 
almost walk across to it. 

During the civil wars of the tenth century Douarnenez was taken 
by Jacques de Guengat, who was on the side of the King. In 1595 
it was recaptured by Fontenelle, and its houses were demolished to 
fortify the island of Tristan. At that time the island contained 
nothing but a monastery, of which Fontenelle took possession. 
Under his rule this former abode of peace became a scene of lawless- 
ness, the home of brigands. For three years, in spite of every effort of © 
the garrison of Brest, he managed to keep the whole neighbourhood 
in terror, and committed innumerable acts of robbery and violence. 

An ancient tradition says that the island received its name from 
Tristan, one of the Knights of the Round Table, who shared with 
the beautiful Yseult the “loving cup” that had been destined to 
King Marc’h. Marc’h (the word is old Breton for horse) had his 
habitation near the village of Ploumarc’h. Like King Midas, he 
caused all his barbers to be put to death, in order that they might 
not betray the fact that he possessed a horse’s ears. One of them, 
however, was spared after having sworn to keep the secret, but the 
burning desire to disclose it was so strong that he went down to the 
shore and spoke it aloud to the winds and the waves. Three reeds 
grew out of the sand, these were cut and turned into musical pipes, 
and whenever they were blown gave forth the words “ Marc’h, King 
of Ploumarc’h, has the ears of a horse.” 

At the Hotel du Commerce we found ourselves far more comfort- 
able than we had been at Quimper. The rooms were bright and 
airy, and the upper windows looked over the houses of the lower 
town on to a magnificent view of the harbour and the bay, whose 
waters lay shimmering in the sunshine. There was a more homely 
feeling about the inn, and the two women waiting, in white Brittany 
caps, were interesting and picturesque: thorough types of la Basse 
Bretagne, who spoke French like the aliens they were. 

Douarnenez itself is one of the most remote corners of the Basse 
Bretagne, and the Breton language is almost universal. In passing 
through the streets you hear it on all sides. Many of the people 
are rough and uncivilized; aboriginal in appearance; especially 
those who inhabit the close, unwholesome quarters of the narrow 
thoroughfares leading to the port. They are strong and sturdy, able 
to get through any amount of labour, and endure great hardships 
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without being much the worse for them; but the type of the race is 
not to be admired. Large and clumsy limbs, flat faces and high 
cheek bones, with a small development of brain, such are many of 
the inhabitants of lower Brittany; the descendants, as Madame 
Hellard put it, of our Ancient Britons. The question is, why they 
have stood still through all the centuries, since the tendency of life 
is upward and progressive. 

It is possible that Douarnenez itself possessed some beauty of its 
own in its early days, before Fontenelle, robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
demolished its houses to fortify the island of Tristan, on which he 
had established himself at the head of an army of brigands. Like its 
inhabitants, it was rebuilt on very clumsy lines, which remain to this 
day. The street in which our inn was situated was a wider thorough- 
fare than most, and much of it was modern. Passing the hotel 
and continuing your way up the hill you presently reach the 
village of Plouaré, which possesses a rather remarkable church in the 
form of a Latin cross, with Flamboyant windows. The tower is a 
fine example of the fifteenth century, somewhat richly decorated, and 
crowned by a spire pierced with small open-work roses, surrounded 
by small turrets. The west doorway is adorned by sculptured boats 
and fishes, commemorating the fact that the church was for the most 
part built by the shipwrights of Douarnenez. 

In the town itself there is nothing to keep you. Its surroundings 
are depressing, and you are only anxious to escape from them. 

Therefore, it fell out that early the next morning we started very 
willingly for a long drive to Audierne and the Pointe du Raz, and all 
the rocky coast which is so typical of the north of Finistére, and has 
gained for it so sad a renown. 

As we passed through the town the curious people came to 
their doors and windows to see who travelled so early. Crossing 
the railway, we entered a very charming and smiling valley, which 
presently brought us to the quaint village of Comfort, where the 
landscape began to be wild and barren. Near here we found a 
tumulus, adorned with a menhir or dolmen, those strange Druidical 
remains (if Druidical they are) that are to be found in many parts of 
Brittany. Here also were the remains of an ancient camp. The 
chapel, dating from the sixteenth century, possesses three naves and 
an interesting open tower. We also saw in the choir one of those 
“wheels of fortune,” of which so few now exist. They consisted 
of a wheel of wood, hung round with small silver bells; and the 
wheel, turned by the sacristan at certain fixed periods of the service, 
gave forth its musical chimes. The cemetery also contained a men- 
hir, and a Calvary recently restored. 

After this came Pontcroix, the chief town of the district: small, 
ancient, primitive, out of the world, quaint and picturesque, 
more or less uncivilized. We were glad that our visit was only a 
flying one. It is built upon the Goayen or River of Audierne, 
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which is sufficiently wide to give passage to the larger fishing vessels 
of the fleet of Douarnenez: a fact adding much to the general effect 
of the scene. 

It chanced to be market day, and a sort of horse fair seemed to be 
going on, which made it difficult to pass through the streets. This 
gave rise to many a passage at arms between the horse dealers and 
our driver, the latter an excellent coachman, but small, red-headed, 
hot-tempered, who took fire at the slightest provocation, and came 
down upon his offenders with showers of abuse. Fortunately, it was 
in Breton, and therefore unintelligible to us; but if sounds mean 
anything, abuse in the Breton language must have great powers of 
annihilation. 

The church of Pontcroix is remarkable and interesting. It dates 
from the fifteenth century, but a good deal of it is Roman. The 
richly-decorated tower is crowned by an equally beautiful spire. The 
south porch is profusely sculptured. It is dedicated to Notre Dame 
de Roscudon, and the Breton natives call it Ilis-ar-Verc’hez, the 
Church of the Virgin. The neighbourhood contains many villages, 
with small ancient churches that are well worth visiting. 

Outside the south porch of Notre Dame a group of curious old 
women, presiding at stalls and dressed in quaint costume, had faces 
like withered apples, and small beady eyes, dimmed with age. We 
spoke to them in French, but they replied in Breton, and evidently 
signified that French was to them a sealed book. They held up 
their tempting wares to H. C.—a necklace of blue beads and a ring 
that was never made for a fairy finger; but there was no Mademoi- 
selle Ponpon here to fall in love with him, and the poor withered 
old women did not seem to excite even his compassion. 

At this point the road became more interesting: undulating, 
almost hilly, and bordering the river. On the right the slopes were 
well wooded, and the trees waved and rustled pleasantly in the 
wind. Boats were slowly passing to and fro upon the water. Our 
excitable coachman, who seemed anxious to show off his powers 
and secure our good opinion, spurred on his horses and cracked 
his whip, and flew up and down the hills at a royal pace. We 
passed through several villages, with their ancient churches, and now 
and then a ruined castle, to add to the romance of the scene. Next 
we approached the sea, and had distant views of bays and rocks, and 
occasionally saw a solitary menhir standing upright in all the mystery 
of its unknown origin. Again, the country grew wild and barren, 
full of a desolation that was so much in keeping with the dangerous 
coast and turbulent sea on which it looks for ever. It seemed 
abandoned by man, forsaken by heaven, for ever mourning for the 
sad scenes of wreck and ruin that are of such frequent occurrence in 
these rock-strewn waters. 

Finally, passing the ruins of an old castle, of which the Gothic 
doorway remains, surmounted by a shield, we descended to the level 
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of the Goayen, and almost before we had time to admire the 
magnificent view, found ourselves in Audierne, at the very doors of 
the quaint and primitive inn. Here we were to change vehicle, 
horses and driver, to continue our journey to the Pointe du Raz, 
our own driver awaiting our return to take us back to Douarnenez. 

It is a small town, this Audierne, equally given up to the sardine 
fishery, to which it owes most of its present humble prosperity. In 
days gone by, the days of the sixteenth century, it was rich and 
flourishing. One solitary house of that date still remains, the only 
vestige of its antiquity. Its prosperity was due to the cod fishery, 
which brought in large revenues. But suddenly the cod deserted 
the waters, and the trade was ruined. 





FISHING FLEET, DOUARNENEZ, DRYING THEIR NETS. 


It is now a small place, consisting chiefly of one long street, more 
open in situation than Douarnenez, and more striking. Douarnenez 
lies on the summit of the cliffs; Audierne is on the level of the sea, 
which stretches out in magnificent extent. The bay of Audierne 
rivals that of Douarnenez, whilst its rocky coast and headlands make 
it more solitary and sublime. 

The pier of Audierne is substantially built of stone and stretches 
far out into the sea. In rough weather the water breaks over it with 
tremendous force and with a noise of thunder. The spray seems to 
reach the clouds in showers of foam. From the extreme end the view 
is indescribably splendid. You seem surrounded by this rock-bound 
coast, and its points stretch out to sea like cruel arms waiting to 
hold in the grasp of death all those who venture within their reach. 

The fishing fleet of Audierne numbers only some seventy or 
eighty vessels. Some of them were moored to the side of the pier 
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on the day of our visit, and others were out upon the water. A few 
fishwomen were going to and fro with baskets upon their heads ; 
women strong and sturdy, and almost as weatherbeaten as their 
husbands and brothers, who toil for their lives, and depend upon 
the “caller herrin ” for their daily bread. 

We felt very much at the world’s end, and it is certainly one of 
the most remote points within reach of civilization. The strange 
tongue of the Basse Bretagne heard everywhere around added to 
one’s feeling of isolation. The few inhabitants we met looked at us 
as if strangers amongst them were rare as angels’ visits. The people 
of the inn were civil and obliging, the inn itself was quaint and old- 
fashioned. Madame Batifoulier, the landlady, a substantial Bretonne, 
went about like a veritable chatelaine, dangling a large bunch of 
keys. Like Mrs. Gummidge, she was a lone, lorn widow, but 
unlike that celebrated lady, she was not at all low-spirited and 
inconsolable. Her better half had departed this life a victim to size 
and weight. He was supposed to have been the largest and heaviest 
man in Brittany—or out of it, some said. Her son and daughter- 
in-law now helped to keep the inn, which, though homely and primi- 
tive, was clean and comfortable. It stood at the very commencement 
of the pier, and from its windows we looked out upon the picturesque 
harbour and the boats; we could trace down the whole extent of 
the jetty and watch the restless sea beyond. 

The inn was undergoing a process of cleaning, and a stalwart 
Breton maiden, in very short petticoats, but, en revanche, a very 
tall cap, was splashing about with a pail and a duc//e, mutely begging 
our pardon with pathetic eyes whenever she approached too closely 
to our august presences. 

In one corner of the room stood an old-fashioned cupboard of carved 
wood : genuine Breton work bearing date 1642. It quite adorned 
the room, and H. C. immediately thought it would do to add to his 
antiquities. Madame Batifoulier saw him admiring it, first in one 
light, then in another ; now at a distance of a few yards, now a few 
feet. She came forward, dangling her keys and looking imposing. 

*C’est beau,” she said. The words were few, but you may put a 
whole world of expression in a tone. 

“ A fine example of Breton work,” returned H. C.; “and really 
very genuine.” 

“Genuine enough,” said Madame. “ Why it has been an heirloom 
of the Batifouliers for two hundred years—has never moved out of the 
house. My husband had many an offer for it, but it would have broken 
his heart to part with it. He died of the heart as it was; grew so 
stout that at last it had no room to do its work.” 

“Would you part with it?” asked H.C. hastily, who feared that 
the topic of the departed host might be uncomfortably prolonged. 

“ Dame, oui, I think I might be tempted,” said Madame. “ Times 
have changed ; they are not what they were. The fishing does not 
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always flourish, and our people have not always money to spend. 
My son takes after me more than after his father. I do not care 
particularly for antiquities, neither does Monsieur Ernest. We 
agreed only a week ago that we would sell, if we could get our price 
for it.” 

“It is tempting,” remarked H.C. “I have a small collection of 
genuine antiquities at home, to which I like to add when the occasion 
offers. Amongst them is an old statue—quite a work of art—also 
Breton work of the fifteenth century. It has lost its head, but that 
is a mere trifle. Ihave labelled it ‘ Marie Antoinette after execution.’ 
It is quite a success, and raises people’s sympathy. No one ever 
remarks upon the slight discrepancy in the time—for I need not tell 
you that Marie Antoinette did not flourish in the middle ages.” 

At this moment Madame’s daughter-in-law appeared, announcing 
luncheon. 





AUDiERNE. 


“T have had it laid in another room, where you may déjeuner in | 
peace,” said Madame. “You have the time to reflect upon the | 
cupboard between now and your return from the Pointe du Raz.” 

And with an imposing step and a great jingling of keys, she led | 
the way to a small, comfortable inner room, where a table, spread | 
with a snow-white cloth, was ornamented with some old Breton silver. 
Here she served us with a modest but well-dressed repast. The | 
French are born cooks, and at the extreme ends of civilization you 
need not be surprised if you light upon a cordon bleu. To please | 
his palate is one of the objects of a Frenchman’s existence ; dinner | 
is as much an institution and necessity of the country as the standing | 
army or the National Debt, and they are artists in this department 
by inheritance. 

Everything was charming and primitive. Madame’s daughter-in- 
law waited upon us; the husband had gone off to Quimper upon | 
business, and would not be back until late at night. We looked out | 
upon the pier and the boats, and listened to all the conversation | 
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that went on in the Breton tongue ; fishing women, with baskets on 
their heads and arms a-kimbo, screaming out their patois to the men 
on board. Whether they were striking bargains, or merely ex- 
changing “greetings in the market-place,” we knew not. The 
women espied us, came up to the open window, and offered us of 
their wares. We might have had any amount of fish for a few half- 
pence, but Madame Batifoulier, in laughing reproof, asked them if 
they were dreaming : gentlemen em” voyage did not travel about with a 
supply of fish to add to their impedimenta. 

Nothing certainly could have exceeded the freshness of her own 
lobsters, which we were at that moment attacking, and which abound 
at Audierne. The lobster-pots bring them in great hauls in the 
season. 

The women answered in French—a French very mixed and 
primitive. Their accent in Brittany is often as foreign and atrocious 
as that of an ordinary English person, and in their genders they are 
quite as much at sea. Finally they went off, these women, laughing 
and talking at the tops of their shrill voices, their sabots clattering 
as they walked, awaking the echoes of the little square at the side of 
the inn, disappearing up a narrow thoroughfare to their own homes. 

We also soon set out upon our journey. The trap that was to take 
us to the Pointe du Raz was as primitive as everything else about 
Audierne ; the driver was tall, dark, stern-looking, with very little of 
the Breton type about hira, though he spoke the language. He 
afterwards told us that he originally came from St. Malo. 

Turning to the left, we ascended to a bare plain, where neither 
tree nor shrub seemed to have grown since the foundation of the 
world. On the left: we came to the small village of Esquibien, with 
its church dedicated to St. Tugean, a hermit of renown. A statue 
is erected to his memory, and in the church, amongst the treasures, 
may be seen a pointed key, that is said to have belonged to him. 
It is preserved in a wonderful reliquary of enamel. On the day of 
the Pardon, or village féte, it is brought out, and an innumerable 
quantity of small loaves or rolls are pricked with it. The bread is 
said never to grow stale or mouldy, and the smallest crumb thrown 
at a mad dog will put it to flight. Some of the hermit’s teeth are 
also religiously preserved in the treasure-house, mounted on enamel, 
and the application of these to the most violent toothache wil} 
instantly cure it. The church itself is interesting, partly Gothic, 
partly Renaissance, and belongs to the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

Primelin, where the hermit lived, we also passed on the left, the 


| driver pointing out a small dolmen, close to a windmill, beneath 
_ which is a long large stone, on which people attacked by a fever lie 
_ down, and are immediately restored to health. 


After this, the way grew very desolate. We had long said good- 
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board. Nothing is more sad and dreary than these dry walls, 
wherever you meet with them, though they never fail to give to the 
landscape a certain tone and character which is distinctly artistic 
as well as depressing. 
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At Plogoff, another village on the outskirts of civilization, some 
seventeen hundred people manage to live out their simple lives. 
Lives yet often marked by the great tragedies of this rocky coast, for 
the men are chiefly fishermen, and many a craft puts out to sea to 
return no more. One day all is happiness and contentment, a 
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humble peace and plenty; the next the wives are widows and the 
children are fatherless. The churchyard contains many a sad record 
under the mournful C7 Git: many an epitaph telling of brave lives 
cut short and bodies that lie fathoms deep, never to be disturbed 
until that day when the sea gives up its dead. 

The church is an interesting example of the sixteenth century, 
though its transept contains some Roman capitals. It is dedicated to 
St. Ké, or Collédoc, who was Bishop of Cambria in the sixth 
century, and left his see to become a hermit. His life is mixed up 
with that of King Arthur of the Round Table, who was killed in 
1542, at the battle of Camlan, in trying to suppress the revolt of his 
nephew, Mordrec. His death was avenged by Lancelot, who slew 
Mordrec with his own hand. St. Collédoc hastened to Queen 
Guinevére (Geniévre, as the French more happily call her), and per- 
suaded her to refuse the advances of Lancelot, and dedicate the rest 
of her life to Heaven, declaring that no one could be a worthy 
successor to King Arthur. 

Lescoff, the next village, is the very end of the Breton world. 
Here wildness and sterility reign supreme, and even thistles and the 
rankest weeds refuse to grow. Everywhere are traces of ruined 
walls, and in the far-gone ages it seems probable that some important 
town flourished here. Immediately beyond this we reached the 
lighthouse, which marked the Pointe du Raz and the end of our 
journey. 

Yet more grand and sublime, more wild and desolate was this 
view of the rocks and the sea. Before us stretched the magnificent 
extent of water, far as the eye could reach. Huge rocks rose up, 
like fragments of ruined castles, at the very feet of the lighthouse. 
For twenty miles seaward they rear their hydra heads, and even on 
a calm day the sea for ever breaks and foams about them. In the 
furious gales that rage upon this coast the scene is as indescribable 
as it is terrific. ‘Through some of these gales no craft could live. 
The waves run mountains high, and over rocks and lighthouse they 
dash and break and roar, until the hearts of the very keepers them- 
selves quake and tremble with fear, and the small bell of the village 
church may be heard summoning the inhabitants to pray for those in 
peril. Many a brave vessel has gone down upon these rocks, within 
a few feet of land, within sight of a helpless multitude of human 
beings, and of the crews not one has survived to tell the tale. 

But to-day the sea was comparatively calm, though presently, when 
we climbed to the very end of the huge rocks, we could scarcely hear 
ourselves speak. Round about us the gulls were clamouring and 
clanging with wild and plaintive cry. Cormorants took strong 
wing across the waters, and the herons rose up from some invisible 
point and took their majestic flight to distant headlands. The sea 
surged about the rocks far down below us, and boomed and broke 
about the caves and crevices ; striking with a sound of thunder and 
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falling back upon itself in showers of swirl and spray. On either 
hand we traced the broken and barren coast. It swept round in 
bays and headlands: point stretching beyond point ; taking all sorts 
of fantastic forms and devices. At the extreme end on one side 
were the points of Pont Abbé and Penmarc’h. Several vessels 
passed near us and exchanged signals with the lighthouse on their 
way to Quimper. 

A little to the north was the Baie des Trépassés, that terrible shore 
with its subtle quicksands where many a horse and its rider are said 
to have been engulphed. The bay is so called from a celtic tradition 
to the effect that the Druids were here placed on board vessels after 
death and conveyed to the Island of Sein to be buried; that shipwreck 
often took place before they reached the island and thus the bodies 
found only a watery grave. The Breton legends have it that the 
souls of these graveless Druids wander about the bay, weeping and 
lamenting, whilst the bones of the skeletons, not lying in consecrated 
ground, knock constantly at the doors of the fishermen’s huts 
demanding righteous burial. 

The Pointe du Raz is not at all unlike the Land’s End of Corn- 
wall, to which it corresponds. The rocks stretch out from the land in 
very much the same form. But they are larger than those of our 
English coast; the shore is of wider extent; the coast is more 
dangerous ; the storms that visit Finisttre are far more terrible. 

About six miles out to sea lies the Isle de Sein, to which we 
have referred. The passage between it and the land is extremely 
dangerous from the hidden rocks and a strong current that runs 
between the cape and the island. At best it must only be attempted 
when the weather is thoroughly settled. The wind often suddenly 
rises here and the sea runs high, and the passage becomes impossible 
for the small fishing boats which take you across. Of larger vessels 
there are few in this far-away corner of the earth. ‘The people them- 
selves have a saying to the effect that “‘ Never man traversed the 
Raz without fear or harm ”—one or the other: and the Breton fisher- 
man, before putting out to sea, offers up this prayer: “‘Oh, God, help 
me to cross the Raz, for my boat is small and the sea is great.” 

It is a small island, this Isle de Sein, absolutely bare of all vegeta- 
tion, little more than a rock, not two miles in extent, scarcely half 
a mile wide. Yet nearly one thousand inhabitants here find their 
home, who live chiefly upon the fish that are caught in the waters, 
and especially upon the large conger eels that abound. It possesses 
a small church and a lighthouse. In the storms of winter the sea 
breaks over the island, and the people have to close their doors and 
windows against the inroad. 

This island was the Seza of Pomponius Mela, who lived in the 
first century. It is supposed to have been, as we have said, the 
burial place of the ancient Druids, and in the days of Pomponius 
possessed a celebrated Oracle, of which nine priestesses, vowed to 
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celibacy, were the interpreters ; something after the manner of the 
Vestal Virgins of Rome, who kept up the sacred fires in the temple. 
In time the priestesses died, and the Oracle ceased, and in their 
place uprose a school of philosophers. The inhabitants of the 
island were surnamed /es diables, on account of their barbarous 
cruelty towards all those who were wrecked upon their shore. Of 
ancient monuments, testifying to these bygone days and people, very 
few remain, excepting a few menhirs and dolmens, and some 
curiously formed rocks, that seemed to have been placed there by the 
hand of man, 

To-day we had neither time nor inclination to visit the historical 
little island. With the help of a powerful glass we saw as much as 
we thought necessary, and for legends and descriptions we trusted to 
the lighthouse-keepers. These men were full of stories of good and 
evil influences, of terrible shipwrecks and disasters, and of wonderful 
escapes. Of the strange apparition which they called the Spirit of 
the Storm, an immense female form, with long hair flying and long 
fingers pointed portentously ; a form half spirit, half vapour, as it 
seemed, which hovered over many a shipwreck, and guided the vessel 
to its doom. For they are superstitious, these Bretons, and somewhat 
imaginative ; and it is said that many of our own tales and traditions 
first came from Brittany. 

We had scrambled over the rocks at the foot of the lighthouse, and 
made their circuit, accompanied by a guide: rocks that towered out 
of the water like gigantic ruined fortresses. It was a wild, awe- 
inspiring scene. We gazed into immense depths. Every now and 
then we had so little foothold that we had to be piloted round by the 
guide. The sea swirled and broke and boomed below us; one false 
step, and we should have gone down for ever. A boy, who insisted 
on accompanying us, climbed about like a cat, and pulled us weeds 
and wild flowers from impossible places, making our blood run cold 
as we looked. From one almost inaccessible crevice he brought us a 
beautiful sample of the Asplenium Marinum, immediately carrying us 
back in thought to St. Mary’s and the Scilly Islands, where, years ago, 
we had gathered our last specimen. We found these rocks most 
emphatically the home of the wild bird. Hundreds of gulls were 
flying about, disturbed by our intrusion. Their sad, shrill cry 
mingled with the sound of the sea; almost one might have fancied 
them the disembodied spirits that haunt the Baie des Trépassés, 
seeking for burial. ‘They were restless in their flight, many of them 
being the large black-backed gull which we had chiefly found in the 
remote Islands of Shetland; spots as wild, as desolate, as little 
visited by man as the rocks of this Pointe du Raz. 

The sea to-day reflected all the blue and the sunshine of the 
sky. It was solitude without desolation. We felt that we could 
have stayed here for weeks, with no other companionship than all 
this grandeur and sublimity of nature: this immense expanse of 
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sea, and sky, and rock-bound coast: these clanging gulls that 
flashed and wheeled in the sunlight, their cry filling the air and 
finding an echo in every crevice. If I dwell a moment longer than 
need be upon these scenes, it is that they possess an undying charm 
and influence ; that there is nothing like them in all nature. They 
are scenes where familiarity breeds no contempt, custom can never 
stale ; but day by day, and year by year, if you live amongst them, 
they grow more beautiful and sublime, and become necessary to 
your existence. Without them for any length of time, that terrible 
disease, the mal-du-pays, will claim you for its victim. 

Next to the lighthouse, in a small white house, dwelt a little old 
woman, who was a very interesting specimen of her race, and sold 
photographs. She spoke French, though Breton was her native 
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tongue, and she assured us that all the days of her life she had never 
been so far as Quimper. She believed there was a wide world 
outside, but she knew nothing about it. She had heard of kings and 
palaces, the song of the nightingale and the flash of jewels. All this 
was as a sealed book to her. She had never entered a train, never 
seen a steam engine. The most wonderful thing in creation to her 
was the mechanism at the top of the lighthouse, and the most 
eventful day of her life was the day of her marriage. She had once 
lived three years on the Isle de Sein with her husband, who was a 
fisherman, but she never grew accustomed to the place. She did not 
like the people, and she felt cut off from the world—her own little 
world of Lescoff, where she was born and all her people had lived. 
It was only the people who were born gn the Isle de Sein who could 
live and be happy there. Everyone else was an alien. She cried 
almost every night from sheer mal de cceur, until at last her husband 
promised to return to the mainland. So one fine day, to her great 
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joy, they embarked in their little boat, and she turned her back upon 
the island for ever. Nothing made her more happy now than to 
look at it and feel that she no longer dwelt upon that miserable, 
abandoned bit of rock. 

She was a delightful old woman, though her education had been 
very much neglected. She could neither read nor write, but she was 
thankful to say that she had never felt the want of either. In selling 
her photographs she had hard work to reckon up the sum total, even 
with the help of her fingers; the thumbs, she declared, always 
confused her. We had great difficulty in preventing her from 
cheating herself. Seven times over she made her reckoning, and 
seven times over the amount varied. The one little room in which 
she lived was the pink of perfection, of neatness and cleanliness; her 
cap was white as snow; and the black shawl she wore over her 
shoulders was put on quite artistically. She was the very embodi- 
ment of tranquillity and contentment. ‘Our means are small,” she 
said, “‘ but our wants are few. We have always a crust and an onion 
for the fot-au-feu, and the sea is our common property, and seldom 
fails to supply us with food. For rough days and wintry weather we 
have our dried fish. Our saddest times are when our husbands and 
brothers are out at sea and a storm arises, and we hear the little 
church bell summoning us to pray for those in danger. Alas! 
even with every precaution, wreckage and death and misery come 
amongst us, and our hearts grow sad as our own grey skies.” 

Like so many of these people, she would have gone on talking for 
hours ; and we, if we only had had time, would have been quite willing 
to listen. For they are often interesting, quaint and original in their 
remarks. ‘They see life from a very primitive and unsophisticated 
point of view; whilst their faith and trust and contentment read one 
many a homely but true lesson. 

The good woman was superstitious like the rest of her race. She 
firmly believed that the spirits in pain wandered about the Baie des 
Trépassés. She had never actually heard them, certainly had never 
seen them— it was very few who had the power of doing that; but 
on many a stormy night she had lain awake listening to the wind, 
and the air had seemed full of wild and despairing shrieks and 
moans, such as could only proceed from spirits doomed to wander. 

There were those who declared these sounds to be nothing but 
the cries of the seagulls disturbed in their nests by the violence of the 
storm ; but some people disputed that the world was round and the 
sun shone at midday. For her part she believed everything: all 
the legends of the country, all the miracles of the Church, all the 
wonders worked by the pilgrim shrines. 

Finally we left her, counting her money and declaring that we were 
honest gentlemen, and she felt sure we had paid her too much. Our 
dark and stern charioteer was waiting for us, and we set out on the 


return journey. 
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We passed over the stretches of barren moor, where neither tree 
nor flower had ever grown ; skirted the quiet villages, where closed 
doors and windows seemed to say that the inhabitants were all at sea, 
or were taking rest by day in order to toil by night. Our clatter was 
unheeded ; we created no sensation. Certainly our mode of travel- 
ling was primitive enough to have suited the remote ages, whilst our 
shandaradan might have graced the Ark. Our stern driver unbent a 
little as we approached Audierne. 

“Tam originally from St. Malo,” he said, ‘and my parents were 
from Rouen. I am a true Norman, and no Breton blood runs in my 
veins, though I can speak the Breton tongue with the best of them. 
I have almost forgotten ma belle Normandie. For five and twenty 
years I have been living at Audierne. I used to go out fishing until 
one cold winter I was laid up with a bad chest and the doctor said 
another winter’s work would kill me. SoTI had to give it up and 
take to driving, and I have now done this journey to and fro for 
nearly twenty years. I know every stick and stone of the road, every 
blade of grass. Many a change have I seen, many a leaf fall, many 
a life expire. I think it is about time I went back to my own 
country ; but I haven’t saved a sou, and I suppose I shall die here 
as I have lived here; it does not much matter. I haven’t a soul 
left in the old place that belongs to me, whilst here I have two wives 
in the churchyard and a third at home, who is a shrew. Ah! if she 
were only in the churchyard too! That third venture of mine was 
an unlucky one, but I tell her that one of these days I shall be even 
with her. If my little plan doesn’t tame her, nothing will. Here we 
are at Audierne, and there stands Madame Batifoulier at her window, 
rattling that everlasting bunch of keys. We call her Madame Barbe 
Bleu about here. A brave woman, is la patrone, and as honest as the 
day. Allons, Joujou!” to his horse; “here we are again, and I only 
wish my home was as quiet as yours, my good animal. I have two 
animals to manage, and you are by far the best of the two. Bonjour, 
messieurs, and merci bien! ” as we placed a substantial pourboire in 
his hand ; “‘a few more such travellers as yourselves and my little 
plan will ripen. Then we shall see who will dance at the Pardon 
—she or I. Votre serviteur, Madame Batifoulier,” he called out as 
the landlady appeared in the doorway, filling it up with her ample 
presence. ‘The sea was very calm to-day at la Pointe, but she was 
like a shrewish woman, Madame; it was a case of reculer pour 
mieux sauter ; we may be sure there is a tempest brewing.” 

He departed, apostrophising his horse and cracking his whip, and 
we followed our hostess into her inner room, where she gave us some 
excellent café noir, best of stimulants after our late exertions. A 
few more boats had come into the harbour with a supply of fish, and 
we began to think Audierne very pretty and picturesque, though so 
out of the world. 

“Have you decided upon the old cupboard?” asked Madame, 
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who evidently had been born with esprit du commerce, as she herself 
put it, when we complimented her upon her administrative powers. 

“Tame,” she remarked, “il faut avoir l’esprit du commerce, 
Monsieur, in this small place, if we are to make both ends meet. 
Fortunately the hotel is our own and we have no rent to pay, or I 
don’t know where we should be. It has been in the family of the 
Batifouliers for two hundred years, and has seen a good many genera- 
tions come and go. I don’t complain; we are in very comfortable 
circumstances, but it is the result of the past, not of the present. 
‘To-day we work more for occupation than profit. And the cup- 
board ?” 

“T have not thought about it,” replied H.C. ‘The interest of 
the drive took up my whole time and attention. I am really so 
encumbered with old curiosities g 

‘Tt does not matter,” interrupted Madame. ‘It has stood there for 
pretty well two hundred years; it can stand there alittle longer. If you 
care to have it you can write tome. I will have it carefully packed 
and sent to any part of the world you please. My husband had 
frequent offers for it when he was alive, as I have told you, but he 
would never sell it. Now that the dear good man is gone, we can 
do as we like. I can see no charm in antiquities. I always say, 
when a boat gets too old for work chop it up for firewood ; don’t 
put it into a museum. Those everlasting museums of stuffed birds, 
that stare at you out of glassy eyes until you shiver and think them 
alive ; and wonderful old chairs and models that wouldn’t fetch five 
sous in the market place. More café, messieurs? No? Well, then, 
I see your driver has everything in readiness, and the horses are a 
little impatient. Jean, le cocher, who drove you to the Pointe du 
Raz, would say they were like womankind, very contrary. If you 
wish them to stand still, they want to be off; and once on the road, 
you have to use the whip to make them keep the pace.” 

Once more we set out. The horses after their long rest were fresh 
and frisky, our driver was the very opposite of the dark, stern-looking 
Jean who had taken us to the Pointe du Raz and admitted us to 
his domestic confidences. This present man was many years younger ; 
was small and red-haired, as we have observed, had a word to say 
to everyone he met on the road, and altogether seemed to think life a 
very happy and enjoyable matter. His name was Pierre, but he said 
people quite as often called him Pol. It could not have been from 
any religious motive, for we soon found that he thoroughly under- 
stood how to make the most of his worldly opportunities at the 
expense of no matter whom. A Breton born, he was sharper and 
more cunning than the generality of his race; a hundred years 
in advance of his time. However, he was an excellent coachman, 
and drove like Jehu, and to him we owed one of our most charming 
experiences in Brittany. 

. We passed every familiar object on our way back to Douarnenez. 
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At Pontcroix, the market and the horsefair were over. Many of the 
buyers and sellers were regaling themselves outside the cafés in the 
little market place, lounging on chairs and benches, calling for 
beer or coffee. Our driver seemed sorely tempted to stop his horses 
and join the convivial assembly ; he looked round appealingly at us, 
and in tones into which he knew how to throw the utmost depth of 
feeling, exclaimed: “Ah! qu’ils sont heureux! Qu’il est bon de 
vivre !” 

But meeting with no encouragement, he whipped up his horses, 
as if to put distance between himself and temptation, and went 
on his way. Nor would time have admitted of any lingering. We 
had had a long day of it; the sun was declining, the shadows 
lengthening, and table d’héte awaited us at the end of our journey. 
In due time we entered the quiet valley outside the old town, 
passed over the railway and mounted the steep ascent. The horses 
clattered through the narrow streets and finally landed us at the inn. 
Madame came forward: monsieur, as far as we could make out, was 
generally superintending in the kitchen. 

“Had we enjoyed our day? Had the cocher conducted us 
well ?” 

Yes, emphatically, to both questions. 

“A la bonne heure. Had we seen Madame Batifoulier and her 
bunch of keys, and eaten of her lobsters—cette brave dame?” 

Again the answer was in the affirmative. 

“And the Pointe du Raz—was it not magnificent with all that 
wonderful rocky coast and expanse of water. But winter was the 
time for seeing it. If we watched a real storm from the Pointe, 
assisted at a wreckage, and perhaps saw the bodies of the drowned 
hurled on shore by the cruel waves, as she had once done—ah, 
voyez-vous, it was an impression that remained for life, and was 
always coming back in one’s dreams. She engaged us to come once 
in the winter, and even to put up at the lighthouse, if we could be 
comfortable, and, tét ou tard, we should see the most sublime spectacle 
nature could offer us.” 

We did not doubt it, but felt it to be one of those spectacles we 
should have to leave to the imagination. A winter’s drive to the 
Pointe du Raz and a lodging in the lighthouse could not be thought 
of without a certain blood-curdling sensation which no doubt was 
only a foretaste of the reality. 

So we at once negatived the suggestion and turned to a pleasanter 
prospect—the good things of the table that madame so liberally 
provided for her guests, and to which, thanks to our late exertions, 
even H. C.’s poetical temperament was able to do more than 
justice. 
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MY ALBUM. 


My Album? bless you! yes, ’tis here ; 
The dear old baok has been on duty 
As peep-show, gratis, many a year, 
And somewhat tarnished is its beauty, 
But, never mind: the old walls yet 
Are hung with cherished loving faces ; 
Some plain enough, and homely set, 
While some outshine the old Greek Graces, 


Who's this of leoline grand head, 
You ask? A splendid man—Dick Seton. 
From year to year, with ease he led 
Above us all who were at Eton. 
Warm-hearted, true and shining face ; 
And oh! his wit! such brilliant flashes! 
But now he’s gone, and none his place 
Shall ever fill—peace to his ashes ! 


His death? He fell in battle grim, 
All haloed with the hero’s glory ; 
The cannon’s full, loud-throated hymn 
In thunder closing his life’s story. 
. ... In happy days he won the heart 
Of this sweet girl: she’s dead, of sorrow ; 
And now they’re sleeping far apart, 
But joy will come with God’s sweet morrow! 


And this is charming Lady May, 

Of face and form divinely moulded. 
Oh! how she waltzed, the alluring fay ! 

"Twas heaven when her one’s arms enfolded ! 
And when she sang, in sweetest riils 

The strains flowed, all the soul entrancing ; 
Whilst, through the mazes of quadrilles 

To watch her gliding—heavens ! what dancing! 


’T was vain on her our hearts we set; 

Her low, sweet laugh, her looks so tender, 
And oh! that killing minuet 

Quite captivated Lord Fitz-Splendour. 
Her subtle charms and lovely face 

Won him, good-natured, loud and mighty. 
Now she’s My Lady, of the Chase, 

And still as fair as Aphrodite. 


And here is Dorothy Delane— 

Could sculpture, paint, and write love sonne 
At home with Balzac and Montaigne, 

As well's the newest things in bonnets ; 
Could quote a line from Swift or Pope, 

To give brave wings to her sweet answers, 
And fill you with strange magic hope, 

As with her you sped through the Lancers. 


And Cupid's sharp delightful darts 
She'd fire, with low, delicious laughter, 
And recked not that in stricken hearts 
They'd rankle half a lifetime after. 
But, midst her joys fell Fortune’s breeze, 
Though Nemesis did not forsake her, 
She drifted long on life’s high seas, 
Then entered harbour with a Quaker ! 


* + + * But needless to go o’er each tale 
Of light or shade, in love’s strange wooing. 
I do not care to lift the veil 
On shattered hopes, all faith undoing ; 
Of meek souls who have passed away, 
When loyal, loving hearts would win them, 
Dropt at the threshold of life's day, 
With all their heavenly music in them. 
ALEXANDER LAMONT. 

















TOM’S LUCK. 


By C. N. CarRvALHo. 


I COULD never make out why my old schoolfellow, Tom Drysdale, 

was so unlucky. If any other boy at Kingswood fell into a 
scrape, the chances were he fell out of it undetected, but that never 
happened to Tom. If he used a crib, if he came in late or ran out 
of bounds, some one was sure to hear of it ; an inquiry was made, and 
‘Tom, who would have died sooner than tell a falsehood, had to give 
evidence against himself. 

In consequence of this he was constantly in the black book, 
although he behaved no worse than other boys. 

At his lessons Tom worked steadily, but the result was small; he 
never gained a prize though often very near to it; something always 
happened to diminish the number of his marks ; and once, when we 
were all sure Tom would be first in French, the unlucky chap caught 
the measles and could not attend the examination. 

The same sort of thing followed him through life. His father, a 
country doctor with a small practice, had a large family and could do 
nothing for his eldest son. Tom tried for two or three scholarships, 
but invariably came out just below the pass men—not such a bad 
place as far as learning was concerned, but utterly useless from a 
pecuniary point of view. On his leaving school, his uncle, Mr. 
Thomas Drysdale, took him into his counting-house as a clerk, and as 
the old man was a bachelor and well off, this was thought to be a 
good thing for Tom. But he had scarcely been there six months when 
Mr. Drysdale married a young widow with a couple of children, and 
not only did he have three boys of his own in less than three years— 
two of them being twins—but he showed so much favour to his 
step-son that Tom soon saw there was no chance of advancement for 
him. Some real or fancied slight caused him to throw up his situa- 
tion, and then his real troubles began. 

First of all he went into the shipping business, and in a year lost 
all he had; then he tried various agencies, but they all failed; and 
suddenly he gave up business and took a place as under master at 
his old school. There he settled down, to our surprise, for we knew 
Mr. Battersby had only offered his former pupil the post out of 
charity, and that the pay was very small, and we could not make out 
why Tom did not seek for something more lucrative. However, 
time rolled on, and he remained at Kingswood school, always at 
work, always cheerful—but very shabby. 

In our school days Mr. Battersby had several children, and these, 
as a natural consequence, were now men and women, or nearly so. 
Stephen Battersby, the eldest son, my chum of old, had taken a 
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good degree at Cambridge, and was now assisting his father in the 
school. Willie, the second one, had passed the Civil Service exam- 
ination, and was out in India. There were two or three girls, all 
growing up, and a jolly little fellow called Bob, the baby of former 
times, who was in the schoolroom. He, if one might judge by his 
juvenile predilection for preaching, was destined for the church. 

I was always on very friendly terms with the Battersbys, and kept 
up the acquaintance after leaving school. Perhaps the bright eyes 
of Laura Battersby—my wife now—had something to do with that, 
but I was much attached to Stephen, and fond of his father, too, im 
a way. 

On my return from a long sojourn on the Continent, I was invited 
to one of the breaking-up parties they usually gave just before the 
midsummer holidays. I arrived late, and had to wait till the prize- 
giving was over before speaking to my friends. The room was full, 
and, taking the only seat that was vacant, I found myself among the 
under-masters, and, as it chanced, next to Tom Drysdale. 

He seemed little changed ; in fact, he was but an enlarged edition 
of the Tom of ten years back, minus the round jacket. He must 
have been now about five or six and twenty, but hardly looked that 
age; he was very fair, with light hair and a fresh complexion. 

I had never seen Mrs. Drysdale, Tom’s mother, but I felt certain 
her son was the image of her. He had in some measure improved; 
there was an air of confidence about him now that he had sadly 
wanted before. I asked him several questions as to how he was 
getting on—Tom was one of those people of whom you feel you can 
ask anything—and he shyly confessed to me there was no improve- 
ment in his prospects. 

Later in the evening a little play was acted by the schoolboys, in 
which Tom took a part, and, during the performance, the secret of 
my young friend’s staunch adherence to his post was revealed to me. 
In the row of benches furthest from the stage sat Mr. Battersby’s 
second daughter, Emily, a girl some years younger than Laura. She 
fancied herself quite unobserved, but I remarked that she never 
took her eyes from Tom. His part in the play was a very unim- 
portant one, and no one else appeared to notice him. When it was 
over I saw him join her, and sit at her side during the rest of the 
performance. It was all clear tome. I wondered if the girl’s parents 
knew of the attachment, and if it would come to anything. I 
thought not. Tom’s ill-luck was proverbial: he would never win the 
girl he loved. 

But I was wrong. A few years later, when Laura and J, now an 
old married couple, were stationed up country in the north of India, 
she received one day a letter from her mother, telling her of the 
engagement of her sister Emily to Mr. Thomas Drysdale. I scarcely 
recognised Tom under this ceremonious title ; certainly I had never 
heard him so designated before. 
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’ “You always said he was fond of Emily,” my wife exclaimed when 

she had somewhat recovered from her surprise; “ for my part, I 
mever thought there was anything in it.” 

Laura had not seen the tender look in her sister’s eyes whenever 
they rested on her lover, as I had done. She had someone else to 
think of, I suppose ; and then, some people never notice things of 
that kind. 

“But how will it work, Laura?” I asked. ‘Tom Drysdale is a 
very good fellow, but he never succeeds in anything. He has 
nothing on which to support a wife and family.” 

“It will work well enough, my dear,” replied Laura, in a matronly 
tone; “because my sister Emily is cut out for a poor man’s wife. 
She is not like me at all. She would be miserable out here with a 
dozen servants to wait on her. With everything to do for herself 
and her husband, she will be as happy as the day is long. But I 
had better read the rest of the letter and see what my mother thinks 
of it.” 

The rest of the letter brought very bad news. Mr. Battersby, it 
seemed, was much displeased with his daughter. He had found out 
the engagement by chance—it had been going on a long time, but 
the young people, happy in each other’s society, had kept silence, 
hoping for better times. A slight disagreement between Mr. 
Battersby and young Drysdale had ended in a serious quarrel; the 
under master received notice to quit, and then came the crash. 
Emily was in tears, Tom in despair, and all was confessed. In a 
burst of anger, Mr. Battersby declared nothing would ever make him 
consent to the match, and if his daughter married Thomas Drysdale 
he would never speak to her again. Emily, with more firmness than 
anyone thought her capable of, clung to her lover and refused to 
break her engagement at her father’s bidding. Mrs. Battersby was 
sadly distressed and knew not which side to take; and here the 
letter came to an end. How it would all turn out, no one could 
foresee. 

Moving as we did from one part of the country to another, 
frequent communication with our family in England was impossible, 
and Emily and Tom were married some months before we heard of 
it. It was done without the parents’ knowledge, and this fresh act 
of disobedience made Mr. Battersby more irate than before. In the 
course of the following year Laura received a long letter from Emily, 
entreating her sister not to throw her off as the rest of her family had 
done, and imploring her to use all her influence to induce her father 
to forgive her, if only so far as to allow her mother to come and see 
her. Poor Laura was much affected at this appeal, the more so as 
the time Emily mentioned was past now and nothing could be done. 
We both wrote immediately explaining the delay, and I enclosed 
something to Tom that I knew would be useful ; for, though Emily 
tnade no complaint of poverty, I put two and two together and read 
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between the lines. Tom, his wife wrote, had taken to literature. 
He would work hard, I believed; but what would he make by it ? 
She spoke, too, of his having law copying to do, and that did not 
look as if he were successful as an author, and then of his advertising 
for pupils. It was asad story. I did my best to comfort my wife, 
but it was difficult to say anything really consoling. 

We did not hear of the young couple again for many months. 
They never answered our letters, and Mrs. Battersby rarely mentioned 
them, although Laura asked continually for news of her sister. We 
hoped to get tidings of them through Willie, who had been home on 
leave, but on his return to India he was appointed to a post in the 
Madras Presidency, and we did not meet. And in reply to our 
inquiries, he only said that Emily had made a fool of herself and 
must take the consequences. That was possibly true, but scarcely 
kind, and the words made my poor Laura weep bitterly. 

When, at the close of the Afghan war, I was sent home invalided, 
Laura made me promise to look up Emily the very first thing, but 
this did not prove an easy task. Her parents had lost sight of her, 
and we could learn nothing from them. Indeed, we were afraid to 
ask much, for Laura had a lurking dread that her father would be 
angry if she spoke of Emily, and perhaps quarrel with her, too. I 
did not fear this, and, indeed, I saw no anger in the old man’s face 
when at length I introduced the subject. There was a tender 
longing for his child, which he tried to hide under a cold exterior, 
that was very pathetic—at least that was what I read there. Laura 
would have it it was indifference, and she should know her father 
better than I. 

We did not relax our endeavours to find out where Emily was 
living, but it was only by chance that we discovered it. A private in 
my regiment, James Sutton by name, had fallen in battle. He had 
saved my life in the earlier part of the same day by a truly gallant 
action, and as he lay wounded to death I promised him, that if I 
lived to reach England, I would seek out his mother and give her the 
last news of her son. 

I had some difficulty in finding Mrs. Sutton’s residence, for the 
direction given me was not very accurate, and my knowledge of the 
poorer quarters of London is very limited ; but I succeeded at length, 
and went through a trying interview. I fear I made it as short as I 
could. When I rose to come away, the poor mother, longing for 
further details, followed me to the door, talking all the time. “I 
shall never forget your kindness, Major Carrington,” she said, as she 
held the door open for me. 

A moment later the words “ Major Carrington” were repeated in 
a voice that was familiar to me. 

I turned hastily and saw a woman standing on the staircase—a 
glance told me it was Emily. She ran towards me, and I had to 
catch her in my arms to prevent her from fainting on the floor. Mrs. 
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Sutton brought a glass of water, and in a few minutes the poor girl 
revived and opened her eyes. ‘Oh, John, I never thought to see 
you again,” she gasped, and then she became incoherent, and I could 
not make out her words. . The joy of seeing a friend’s face was more 
than she could bear ; she was evidently in a very weak state. 

After awhile she revived, and then told me a piteous tale. Why 
repeat it? It is common enough ; the struggle of an honest man to 
make a living with every circumstance against him. 

Poor Tom! he had made a good fight as long as his health held 
out, but when sickness came he had to give it up. He had had a 
long attack, brought on by a variety of causes, Emily said, but it was 
subdued now, and with care, the doctor thought he might recover. 
With care, proper food, pure air and rest. ‘“ But what a mockery 
such a prescription is,” she added bitterly ; ‘every single item is an 
impossibility.” 

I did not know what to say to my poor sister-in-law ; her words 
were Only too true. Still I hoped to do something, only Tom, in his 
poverty, seemed to have developed a very inconvenient amount of 
pride, which would render it difficult to assist him. I felt now why 
it was they had ceased to write to us—that unlucky bank-note I had 
enclosed, welcome as it must have been, had caused their silence. 

I asked to see Tom, and after a few minutes spent in preparing 
the invalid for a sudden meeting with an old friend, Emily led me 
upstairs. 

Their room was a poor place, many degrees shabbier than the one 
occupied by young Sutton’s mother ; the floor was uncarpeted, there 
was only a common deal table, piled with books and papers, and two 
or three cane chairs. In a corner was a low iron bedstead, evidently 
borrowed from the adjoining bedroom to serve as a couch, on which 
Tom was lying, propped up with a hassock and a small pillow. On 
the walls were a number of unframed water-colour sketches, some of 
which I recognised as Laura’s work ; and, lying about, were two or 
three pretty trifles—wedding presents presumably, a contrast to the 
poverty of their surroundings. 

Tom was genuinely glad to see me, and overjoyed to learn that 
Laura was eager to find her sister. He held out his thin white hand 
to me, but I was almost afraid to take it lest I should crush it. I 
sat down by his side and tried to say a few hopeful words, and to 
amuse him by relating the incidents of our voyage, for Emily warned 
me not to let him talk of anything exciting. She disappeared into 
the bedroom, and presently returned with a baby boy in her arms. 
The little fellow was a curious caricature of his father with Emily’s 
large dark eyes. He looked healthy enough, and I suspect Emily 
stinted herself to supply his wants. It was very touching to see the 
young parents’ pride in their child. Her mother had once offered to 
take the boy, Emily said, but at the time they would not give him 
up—though now ; 
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I did not stay there long. I got away on the double plea that 
agitation was bad for Tom, and that I was in haste to take the good 
news to Laura. 

The truth was the whole scene was too much for me, soldier as I 
was. First, the interview with my poor friend’s mother, and then 
the shock of finding my wife’s sister in this sad plight, affected my 
nerves, weakened as they were by my wounds and by a long residence 
in a trying climate. When I reached home there were a hundred 
things that Laura wanted to know, and I could not tell her. 

“TI never asked sensible questions,” she said reproachfully, ‘ and 
as to supposing she could possibly wait till the next day to see her 
sister, I didn’t know her if I imagined for a moment she would do 
anything of the kind.” 

I had to use an amount of marital authority to which my dear 
Laura was totally unaccustomed, to restrain her from rushing off at 
once. It was a part of London to which I dared not allow her to 
go alone, and I was unequal to any more exertion. I had a racking 
headache, and was obliged to lie down for the remainder of the day. 

When Laura saw I was really ill, she said no more; she knew that 
darkness and silence were the only remedies of any avail in such 
attacks as mine, so she left me in peace, but was far too excited to 
remain idle. I heard her go out after our dinner hour, but I knew 
she never deliberately opposed my wishes, so, though it was an un- 
usual time for her to take a drive without me, I did not torment 
myself with the thought that she had taken her own way—still I was 
curious. When she returned, she confessed to me she had gone in 
the brougham to Bayswater to call on Tom’s uncle, whose private 
address she had found in the directory. ‘ 

“If I waited till I had seen Emily,” she pleaded, “ she would have 
forbidden my seeking him, I know, but I am not going to have my 
sister and her child sacrificed to Tom Drysdale’s ridiculous pride. I 
knew you would not object. I did not ask the uncle for anything,” 
she went on; “I just informed him of the state in which you found 
his nephew, so that he should not be able to say he knew nothing of 
it. And I didn’t say my father would do nothing, for I believe he 
will, John—— ” and here Laura broke down. 

I gathered that her interview with old Mr. Drysdale had been 
rather a stormy one. It seemed she had inconsequently taken him 
to'task for neglect that had been no fault of his, and that had, not 
unnaturally, put him out of temper. I do not think my little wife 
had spoken very gently, and what the old uncle’s feelings towards his 
nephew were, she had, in her excitement, failed to discover. 

But when we went to Mile End the next morning we found Mr. 
Drysdale already there. He was an odd little man, with light grey, 
kindly eyes, and very white hair; not a bit like Tom, except in an 
innocent way he had of looking up at you as if he were sure you 
understood him and would sympathise—which is more common in 
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dogs than in human beings. He had been much annoyed, he owned, 
by Laura’s assumption that he had treated Tom with coldness and 
neglect, but a night’s rest had chased away the feeling and he was 
really grateful for the information she had given him. 

“TI never knew such a woman for going straight to the point, sir,” 
he said to me as we waited below in Mrs. Sutton’s little parlour while 
Laura went up to her sister. ‘‘ By Jove, how she pitched into me. 
Told me I’d neglected my duty, and a dozen other unpalatable truths. 
And she was right, sir, in the main, I confess, but it was want of 
thought, Major Carrington ; want of thought, and not deliberate un- 
kindness. But Tom was very much in fault. When he left me in a 
huff because he saw no chance of becoming a partner in my house, I 
told him he was a fool for his pains—and I think so still. I said to 
him then that I was not going to turn away my brother’s son, and if he 
ever repented of his foolish haste and wished to come back to me, 
his seat was there ; and so it is. I could do no more, although your 
wife thinks otherwise. I spoke to Tom about this to-day, and we 
agreed he should come back to me as soon as he was strong 
enough. And though I cannot promise him a partnership—no man 
can with three sons growing up—I can give him a very good berth, 
for the boys, bless them, are babies yet, and I am getting old and 
shall want some one to take the reins long before my eldest son is 
ready for them. And as for Gerald, whom Tom thought had taken 
his place, he is mad to be an artist, and as his father left him a pot 
of money, why, I see no objection to it, or else I have no great 
opinion of that business as a money-making concern—anyhow, he is 
out of Tom’s way. It makes one’s heart sink to see how thin and 
white the poor fellow is, and how he tries to smile and has no strength 
to speak. Will he ever, do you think, get well? ‘To-morrow we will 
take him down to my little box at Sevenoaks with his wife and child ; 
that will give him a chance, the doctor says. I think if he had to 
stay here, in this half-starved condition, another month would see 
the last of him.” 

And the little, tender-hearted old gentleman dashed his hand across 
his eyes. 

We were interrupted here by the entrance of Mrs. Battersby, to 
whom my practical Laura had telegraphed on the previous day and 
who had come up by the first train, anxious to see her daughter. I 
went upstairs to tell Emily of her mother’s arrival, and then the two 
sisters came down together, bringing the baby with them ; they said 
nothing of it to Tom, judging that he had already had sufficient 
excitement for the day. Mr. Battersby would have accompanied his 
wife, but she persuaded him to wait a few days, as Laura’s telegram 
said Tom was so very weak. He had quite forgiven the young pair, 
she told me, and would be only too glad to receive Emily and her 
husband. He sent a message to say Tom was welcome to his former 
post if nothing better offered, but, though the salary was as much as 
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he could afford to pay, it was, he knew, a very poor pittance for a 
married man with a family. 

Poor Tom, he was too weak to be consulted on any of these 
points. Whether he would live or die was the question of the hour. 
It was truly pleasant to see his friends vying with each other in their 
efforts to be of use to him. 

Tom grew strong in time, and, at last, his luck seems to have 
turned. He is doing famously in his uncle’s office, and has 
developed such a talent for business that the old gentleman declares, 
sons or no sons, he shall be taken into partnership. ‘Tom takes his 
good fortune very calmly, and, whenever the old days become the 
topic of conversation, his invariable answer is: “ It is a long tide that 
has no turning.” Perhaps he scarcely realises how very nearly his 
own tide had ebbed out for ever. 


mS aX 


A HARVEST PICTURE. 
Rut, midst my gleaners the sweetest of sweet, 
With your brown hands and face, and your dainty white feet ; 
To my mind the picture would be more complete, 
If I only might venture to woo you, 


But then your proud eyes would flash scornfully bright, 
Your cheeks would turn pale (quite a pitiful sight), 
While you’d start from my path like a fawn in a fright— 
But what if I whisper “I love you ?” 


Ah! then, gleaning Ruth, you might tremble and flush, 
And lower your sun-bonnet to hide the sweet blush. 
Supposing I try it ? 
* Ruth, darling—” 
“Sir, hush !” 
“Nay, I won’t—for I honour and love you.” 


A. SG. 
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HIS FIRST ATTEMPT. 
By Jesste LEETe. 
I, 


[* an out-of-the-way corner of a London ball-room two men had 

sought temporary refuge from the tide of fashionable frivolity 
which surged around them. The elder was a large-limbed, rugged- 
featured man of nearly forty, with the keen blue-grey eyes and 
reddish hair which mark one type of the canny north-country man. 
The other was a handsome young man, not yet thirty, with the good- 
natured, lazily, nonchalent air of the genuine London man about 
town. The two men had met for the first time a quarter of an hour 
ago, but they were now chatting pleasantly and freely together. Some 
chance remark of the younger man, Howard Barrington, presently 
led Mr. Alexander Carr to hazard an interrogative assertion. 

“You are not a married man, I see ?” 

“Indeed, no! Cold mutton and washing-day bliss has no special 
attraction for me, I confess. Life is a fairly jolly sort of thing for a 
bachelor, but I doubt it’s being worth living if taken so much au 
grand sérieux as matrimony implies. Of course, I speak as a poor 
man,” added Mr. Barrington, in an explanatory tone. “If I could 
count thousands where I count hundreds, I might perhaps be able to 
afford even so extravagant a luxury as a wife. As things are, it is an 
open secret that I mean to marry—when the evil day at last overtakes 
me—for money. Forty to fifty thousand is my figure—exact amount 
to be adjusted to a sliding-scale of youth and good looks—nct to 
mention good temper—in the lady who is to buy the honour of 
owning me.” 

“Not a very lofty view of matrimony,” observed the elder man, 
with a rather grave smile. 

“Possibly not ; but it is the view shown me by common-sense. I 
have enough of my own to keep a good coat on my back now and 
to provide a decent cigar for myself and a friend; but suppose I 
were seized with the insane desire to pay some girl’s dressmaker’s 
bills, how far would my little income go then? Besides, think of 
how much I should have to give up! [Friends—a woman always 
hates her husband to have any friends but herself—liberty, amuse- 
ment, leisure, independence! Why, what has a man left when he 
has tied himself to a woman’s apron-string ?” 

“‘He has at any rate a home, and someone in it whose interests 
are identical with his own.” 

“Not a high enough bid, my dear sir! The fetters will need to 
be more thickly-gilded before I consent to shackle my free limbs 
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with them. Sold I shall ultimately be, no doubt—but it will be with 
my eyes wide open—to see the price of my freedom told down in 
good coin of the realm before I sign away my freedom for ever and 


a day.” 
“These are your London ideas of life, I suppose,” said his com- 
panion a little stiffly. “In the North we are still old-fashioned 


enough to retain some of the antiquated belief in domestic hap- 
piness.” 

Just then a son of the house came up to hunt the idlers out of 
their cosy corner, and they were carried forth, helplessly submissive, 
to add yet two more couples to the already crowded floor. 

Mr. Alexander Carr was the only son and heir of a wealthy Scotch 
manufacturer, who, some years before his death, had disposed of his 
business to a “ Limited Company,” and retired with the spoils into 
the ease of private life. But the son had inherited too much of his 
father’s talent for commercial enterprise to pass his life in contented 
idleness, and was already becoming known as one of the successful 
financiers of the day. He and his young sister Pleasance had lately 
taken a small house in Mayfair, and were just beginning to form a 
circle of acquaintances in London. 

Of quite another type was Howard Barrington. A Londoner by 
birth, a solicitor by profession, a “ man-about-town” by choice, a 
“good fellow” by wide reputation, he had, as yet, never done a 
serious day’s work in his life, and had he depended for his living 
upon his profession, would have been indeed in evil case. Yet his 
accomplishments were many and varied. He was a crack billiard 
and tennis player, and a capital shot ; as a stage manager he was in 
great request ; he could conjure almost well enough to earn his daily 
bread by that art ; could sing a tenor song as well as many a concert 
singer ; and could keep a room convulsed by his serio-comic recita- 
tions. A pleasant life on the whole, though scarcely reaching the 
heroic height, and distinctly wanting in the element of perpetuity. 

Mr. Carr, himself a serious and somewhat taciturn man, was 
curiously attracted by the brilliant young fellow, who never felt it 
beneath his dignity to be amusing. An odd sort of friendship sprang 
up between them, and before long, Mr. Carr requested his sister to 
take an early opportunity of including Mr. Barrington in one of their 
modest dinner parties. Pleasance had till then never chanced to 
meet her brother’s new acquaintance. 


“‘T am sure you act admirably, Miss Carr.” 

“‘T have never yet made the slightest attempt in that direction.” 

Mr. Barrington was seated beside his young hostess at the dinner 
table. At first sight, Pleasance Carr might be described as just a 
pretty north-country lassie, with the proverbial yellow locks and 
accompanying blue eyes. It was only after a while that you saw the 
eyes were shaded by long black lashes, which deepened their colour 
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almost to violet, and noticed the delicate dark eyebrows which lent a 
distinctive character to the face. 

“Then you must really allow me to have the honour and pleasure 
of calling forth your latent histrionic talent,” answered the guest, 
with a very creditable imitation of eagerness. “I am getting up 
some private theatricals just now, for the benefit of the schools at— 
’pon my word, I don’t quite know where they are !—but they are in 
some slum, somewhere. And of course, you know, the poor little 
beggars must be taught their catechism and so on, or how are they 
ever to be content with the—decidedly unpleasant—state to which 
they are called? You will help me, won’t you? One never pleads 
the cause of charity with a lady in vain.” 

‘“‘If anyone will give me the training I shall need, it will give me 
pleasure to be of use in so good a cause.” 

Not one of the usual depreciatory excuses, no mention even of a 
cold, not a single engagement pleaded !—did ever a girl show herself 
more wanting in the art “de se faire valoir?” 

Howard Barrington was almost taken aback for once; the ground 
seemed cut from under his feet. He was so accustomed to meeting 
graceful diffidence with delicate flattery, and gradually diminishing 
insuperable difficulties by well-turned compliments, that for a minute 
he felt quite unfairly treated—defrauded of a subject of conver- 
sation which, neatly handled, would have lasted nearly the whole 
dinner-time. He felt just a shade afraid of this quietly outspoken 
young girl, but the sensation was a novel one, and not wholly 
unpleasant. 

And before the numerous rehearsals for the play in question were 
over, Mr. Barrington had learnt that Pleasance Carr was, in many 
other matters, the exact opposite of most of the young ladies with whom 
he had been used to dance, gossip and flirt. In all her ways and 
words, a gentle and modest reserve was blended with perfectly frank 
and innocent confidence—a mixture which Mr. Barrington found 
piquantly fresh. The task of drilling her in her rdle soon became a 
real labour of love; he had never before had a pupil so quick to 
respond to every suggestion, so accurately conscious of her own 
powers and limitations, or so genuinely grateful for the pains he 
bestowed. Inch by inch she, all unconsciously, drove him from his 
stronghold of habitual indifference, till he woke one morning to find 
himself actually counting the hours which must elapse before he 
should see her again. After that, the citadel speedily surrendered at 
discretion. When at length the evening of the play arrived, and Mr. 
Barrington pleaded with Pleasance Carr, in his rdle of lover, for some 
sign of her favour, there was a ring of sincerity in his voice, a depth 
of expression in his face, which awoke the plaudits of the audience, 
and caused the heroine’s cheek to burn and her tones to falter, as 
she took up her cue and meekly confessed her love. She dared not 
meet his glance ; but the trembling of the hand he was privileged by 
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his part to hold, caused the once hardened heart of the boastful 
bachelor to beat a double-quick march of hope and joy. 


Now, had the course of Mr. Barrington’s love run smoothly, why 
should its story be written? Nothing so uninteresting as your level 
turnpike road, with never an obstacle to surmount, or a danger to be 
encountered. Even Love himself seems actually to prefer the wind- 
ing mountain-path, with all its difficulties and dangers, its precipices 
and yawning chasms, for he rarely chooses the straight and smooth 
road to the goal. 

In this particular case, the circumstances which prevented any 
wearisome monotony in the path of Mr. Barrington’s wooing was the 
habit into which he had fallen of openly posing as a fortune hunter, 
and on all occasions proclaiming his distaste for ‘domestic happi- 
ness.” 

Unfortunately for him, Mr. Alexander Carr was a man who took 
life very seriously, and accepted whatever was said to him au pied de 
la lettre. Tell him you were dying of cold (when you felt a little 
chilly) and he would immediately ring for someone to fetch the 
doctor. So when Howard Barrington declared that nothing but 
poverty would ever induce him to commit the social suicide of 
matrimony, and that, nevertheless, he was willing to wed the ugliest 
woman in England, were she but properly gilded, and much more 
such nonsense, Mr. Carr had listened quietly, and thought that he 
was getting a curious glimpse into the real sentiments of the modern 
young mgn. 

Coupled with this inability to detect jest from earnest, was an 
obstinate adherence to his own opinions, when ‘once formed. He 
decidedly liked Mr. Barrington, but in the recesses of his own orderly 
mind, he had labelled his new acquaintance like a museum specimen : 
“Howard Barrington, an agreeable companion; gifted with con- 
siderable talent; but mercenary, and _ ill-fitted for domestic life.” 
And the label once affixed, the matter was dismissed as finally settled. 

The softest spot in Mr. Carr’s nature was his deep and unselfish 
devotion to his young and only sister, Pleasance. The world could 
scarcely have produced the man whom he would have considered 
quite worthy of her love ; and her insensibility to the advances of all 
previous suitors had confirmed him in the belief that she herself 
would be equally hard to please. 

When, therefore, Mr. Barrington one day suddenly presented 
himself in the character of a suitor for his sister’s hand, a very 
decided feeling of anger mingled with the wealthy financier’s sur- 
prise and dismay. So it was his pretty Pleasance, his cherished 
darling, whom Mr. Barrington had fixed upon as his prey! It was 
she who was to supply this idle young fellow with the means of 
leading a luxurious existence, while her warm womanly nature pined 
in sadness for lack of affection and of the home-joys for which she 
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was so well fitted! But he was a quiet and cautious man, and his 
reply was calm and courteous, though absolutely decided. 

“‘No,” he said, after a minute’s pause, “no; I cannot give my 
consent to your addressing my sister. You are not the man to make 
her happy.” 

“But why not, Mr. Carr? I would do everything in my power 
to do so, and I cannot help hoping that she cares something for me 
already.” 

“You have spoken to her about it, then?” 

* Well—yes. But she would only say that she could give me no 
answer till I had spoken to you. She would scarcely have said that, 
however, had she meant to refuse me. And, surely, if we love one 
another, that is the best starting-point for happiness ? ” 

“With some men, yes; but not with you. You have said in my 
hearing a dozen times that domestic happiness would never be 
sufficient for- you, and no doubt you are right. But Pleasance is 
not a girl to be satisfied with a ‘society’ life, or a society husband ; 
and I cannot see her happiness trifled away by a man who by his 
own confession is a fortune-hunter.” 

“A fortune-hunter! If any man dares ” began Mr. Barrington 
impetuously, but the financier gently interrupted him. 

“You cannot be offended at my recalling what you have so 
frequently yourself asserted. My sister is not a very great heiress, it 
is true, but her fortune exceeds the amount you have named as an 
essential in any marriage into which you might enter. You are not, 
perhaps, to blame for desiring a rich wife, but my little Pleasance 
must not be sacrificed to such a marriage as you comtemplate.” 

Howard Barrington was pale with anger and mortification. 

“I wish she had not a shilling in the world!” he exclaimed 
passionately. 

But neither pleading nor protest could stir his adversary one inch 
from the position he had taken up. In vain he “eat his own words,” 
and revoked a hundred thoughtless assertions. He was on the horns 
of a dilemma. Either he had meant what he said, or he had wilfully 
asserted what he did not really believe: and either seemed almost 
equally bad in Mr. Carr’s matter-of-fact eyes. 

“Don’t press me any further, there’s a good fellow,” said the elder 
man at last. “TI tell you plainly and finally, it can’t be, and I know 
that Pleasance will trust- my judgment in the matter. I don’t want 
to quarrel with you at all. Of course, you can’t come to the house 
for the present, but I shall see you elsewhere, and we can still be 
friends. You will soon get over this unlucky fancy, I’m sure, and 
find some nice American woman with twice my little girl’s fortune— 
and none of her sensitiveness, which would only bore you when once 
the honeymoon was over. You'll thank me by-and-by for what I 
am doing now.” 

The steady imperturbability of his adversary was so evidently not 
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to be shaken that Howard Barrington felt it useless to fight any 
longer, and retired for the time defeated and downcast. 

Later on in the same day, Mr. Carr gently informed his sister of 
what had passed. 

“Do you love this young man, Pleasance?” he asked in his usual 
straightforward fashion. 

A bright blush dyed her face, but she answered him with equal 
frankness : 

“IT have known him too short a time for that, Aleck—but I like 
him very much.” 

“Can you trust me well enough to believe that I have acted for 
your real good in breaking off the acquaintance ? You know nothing 
is further from my mind than any wish to tyrannise over you, 
Pleasance ; but we men know each other better than you women can 
ever do, and I give you my word that he is not fitted to make you a 
good husband. He has been attracted more by your fortune than by 
yourself ; I myself have heard him declare frequently that money 
was the first essential to him in marriage. And I don’t want to see 
you taken as a mere appendage to your fortune, my lassie. You 
won’t bear me any ill-will for what I have done, will you, Pleasance?” 
he added, almost wistfully. 

His sister’s smile was certainly not that of a heart-broken maiden. 

** Not if you had sent away a dozen lovers, Aleck ! What! quarrel 
with you for the sake of a man I had never seen three months ago ? 
That would indeed be a poor return for a lifetime’s affection.” 

Her brother drew a deep sigh of relief and contentment. Evidently, 
after all, Pleasance’s heart had not surrendered to a stranger at the 
first summons. Her fancy had been pleased by the ideal picture she 
had drawn in her own mind of Howard Barrington, but of the real 
man she had sufficient common-sense to know that she knew next 
to nothing. And Pleasance Carr was so very old-fashioned and 
prosaic a maiden as to cherish a most unheroine-like faith in the 
wisdom and kindness of her natural guardian, and actually to believe 
it possible that he might, on the whole, be better able to judge the 
character of a new acquaintance than she was herself. 

So without protest she acquiesced in her brother’s request, that 
Mr. Barrington might for the present be dropped out of their small 
circle of friends, and went on her own quiet way as before, not 
altogether forgetting her banished suitor, perhaps, but with silent 
faith that if he were really worthy of her love, time and patience 
would prove him so, and that if the contrary were the case, she would 
be no loser by her brother’s cautious care for her happiness. 


II, 


SEVERAL months slipped by without any change in the situation, 
and Howard Barrington was not a little surprised to find that his love 
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for Pleasance Carr, instead of fading decently away into oblivion, 
took still firmer hold upon him as time went on. Her old-world 
simplicity, her “old-fashioned” modesty, her maidenly dignity and 
innocence—in short, all the charms which had attracted him to 
her, seemed to shine but the brighter in his memory from force 
of absence, till his impatience and restlessness under the long 
separation grew all but unbearable. 

But what was to be done to improve matters? Pleasance went 
but little into general society, and he could discover no good-natured 
mutual friend ready to afford him a chance of meeting her again. 
He could scarcely present himself, uninvited, in her brother’s house 
after what had passed, and Pleasance herself had gently but de- 
cidedly refused to enter into a correspondence with him. From time 
to time he met Alexander Carr at his club, where a few civil sentences 
always passed between them ; but he felt that this slender link might 
be snapped at any moment by any rash or presumptuous action on 
his own part. 

It chanced, however, before many months had elapsed, that a 
matter of business brought the two men more into contact, and it 
was therefore no great surprise to the young solicitor when one 
morning Mr. Carr was ushered into his private room. 

But if the visit itself did not surprise him, the same could not be 
said of the visitor’s manner. Usually the most straightforward and 
concise of mortals, Mr. Carr was that morning evidently nervous and 
ill at ease, and his words were conspicuously lacking in coherence. 
After various disjointed remarks respecting the weather and things in 
general, there came an awkward pause, broken abruptly, after what 
seemed a considerable time, by the elder man. 

*“Do you know anything of the Santa Croce Company ?” 

“Yes, that it’s on its last legs. ‘The owners will be let in deeply, 
I fancy ; deeply even for a mine.” 

“ Yes, it’s a bad business,” replied Mr. Carr abstractedly. ‘ Do 
you know how deeply it will let me in when it goes ?” 

“You?” exclaimed the solicitor, greatly startled. “I hope it’s 
nothing serious.” 

“Serious enough, I can tell you. And, as ill-luck never comes 
alone, several other things have turned out badly of late; and, in 
short, I may confide to you that I am in a very nasty corner.” Mr. 
Carr paused abruptly, and looked steadily at the carpet ; then, as if 
with an effort, he continued: “I sail for South America next Friday. 
Those Santa Croce shares are still worth something, I believe, if any- 
one sufficiently interested were on the spot to stop the wholesale 
frauds which are being carried on. At any rate, I can but try; a 
forlorn hope is better than none.” 

He stopped again, and his companion looked at him enquiringly. 

“You want me, I suppose, to do something for you in your 
absence?” 
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“Not exactly 63 

Mr. Carr’s nervous and embarrassed manner was strongly in con- 
trast with his usual composure, and he avoided meeting Mr. 
Barrington’s eye. 

“The fact is—well, in fact, you see, my sister’s money was never 
properly settled upon her, as it ought to have been. My father, 
knowing that I had no one but her to care for, left it entirely in my 
hands, that I might be free to do the best I could for her. I always 
meant to put things in proper order some day, but it got put off and 
put off; and now—well, now her money has gone where mine has 
gone, into the bottom of those Bolivian mines. How much of it will 
ever come up again, neither I nor any other man living can say.” 

Howard Barrington felt a great throb of relief and joy at the 
thought of Pleasance Carr free to be wooed for herself alone, but he 
hesitated to obtrude his personal feelings upon the worried and 
embarrassed man before him, and ere he could frame a suitable sen- 
tence, his visitor spoke again. 

“What I want you to do is to draw up a deed of settlement of 
four thousand pounds upon her, It’s all I can lay my hands upon 
at this crisis, and a miserable pittance it is, compared with what it 
ought to have been ; but I want that little made safe before I start 
for Bolivia, for there’s no knowing what might happen. I don’t want 
to go to my own solicitors, for reasons you will easily guess. Can 
you have the deed ready by the day after to-morrow ?” 

“Tt shall be ready without fail. But I hope things will turn out 
better than you fear.” 

They may—and they may not. In any case, I know I can 
trust you to keep counsel. And you'll have the deed ready for me 
to sign on Thursday.” 

The two men shook hands without more words, and Mr. Carr 
departed with evident relief at having concluded a trying interview. 
The. settlement was signed in due course, and on the following day 
Alexander Carr sailed for South America. 

A dozen times in the course of the next day or two Howard 
Barrington told himself that it would be quite impossible for him to 
obtrude himself upon Pleasance during her brother’s absence ; never- 
theless, at the end of the second day he found himself dismissing a 
cab at the end of B Street, and sauntering past the well-known 
house, just to glance, with ill-acted indifference, at a window where 
he had once, for a brief minute, seen her face. The “ bijou resi- 
dence” looked well-kept and trim as ever, but a second glance told 
him that an ominous bill in a lower window announced the house 
“To be Let, Furnished,” and the words, “Apply to Caretaker 
within,” informed him that the bird—to him, of Paradise—was 
already flown. He had really not meant to obtrude upon her, but it 
was very unpleasant to him to find his sacrifice made a compulsory 
one, and thereby to be deprived of all its honour. He was, however, 
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too true a gentleman to make any endeavours to discover the where- 
abouts of the young lady while she was deprived of the protection of 
her natural guardian, and so, with an impatient malediction on his 
own ill-luck, Mr. Barrington departed from the neighbourhood of 
B Street, and strove to await with patience the return of the 
dragon, whose very absence was the best protection of his treasure. 





A few months later, Howard was one day passing along a busy 
thoroughfare, when his attention was attracted by a little funeral 
procession, which was cautiously making its slow and mournful way 
among the crowded traffic. Two carriages only, and a simple hearse, 
the second carriage with closed blinds, evidently an empty compli- 
ment on the part of the doctor or the solicitor; in the foremost 
carriage two women, the one in the uniform of a hospital nurse, the 
other, Pleasance Carr, pale, worn and sad-looking. Mr. Barrington 
hailed a passing cab, and instructed the driver to follow the cortége 
at a respectful distance. 

Unobserved he stood in the background during the short service 
in the suburban cemetery, and, still unnoticed, followed the mourners 
on their homeward journey to an old-fashioned little cottage in an 
out-of-the-way corner of Old Kensington ; then, having made sure 
that this was indeed her abode, Howard at once withdrew, respecting 
the sincerity of the girl’s evident grief, though unable to guess its 
cause. 

But after the lapse of a day or two, this inconsistent young man 
began to haunt the neighbourhood of the quiet cottage, with a 
persistence which soon brought upon him the suspicious attentions of 
a local policeman. It was not long before his perseverance was welb 
rewarded. He saw Pleasance leave the house alone, and followed her 
at a sufficient distance till he saw her sink wearily down upon a seat 
in the most retired part of Kensington Gardens. 

It was a quiet hour of the day, and they were practically alone. 
He went up to her, and held out his hand in silence, for the 
commonplace words of greeting which he had carefully prepared died 
unuttered on his tongue before the flash of glad surprise which lit up 
the girl’s pale face. 

“TI am so glad to see you!” 

Evidently the words bore far more than the conventional meaning 
usually attached to them. It was plain that some trouble was 
weighing heavily upon her, and once again Howard Barrington felt 
that he must, for the present, set aside all thoughts of his own hopes 
and fears. 

“What is the matter?” he asked gently, as he seated himself 
beside her. 

“T am alone in the world, it seems to me. I have heard nothing 
from my brother for months ; I dread to think what I may hear next 
of him. My Aunt Christina, whom he sent for from Scotland before 
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he went away to come and live with me while he was gone, died 
quite suddenly a little while ago, and at this time of year all the few 
people I know in London are out of town, most of them out of 
England. I have gone through such loneliness and anxiety in the 
last fortnight! But now I have met you, I know you will advise 
me for the best.” 

Mr. Barrington felt a thrill of delight at her simply confessed con- 
fidence in him, and resolved there and then to show himself worthy 
of it. 

“Have you no relations or intimate friends to whom you can 
go?” he asked, impelled by conscience to the question, and inwardly 
praying for a negative answer. 

“‘None to whom I care to turn in trouble. We have very few 
relations, and those are distant ones, of whom I know but little. 
What had I better do?” 

‘Marry me to-morrow,” was the reply which leapt to Howard’s 
lips, but the instinct of civilisation was stronger than the impulse 
of nature, and he refrained. 

“ The first thing to be done is, beyond doubt, to try and ascertain 
your brother’s whereabouts. Evidently his letters to you have gone 
astray.” 

“You think, then, there is no real fear for his safety?” 

“Certainly not. What more likely than that a man travelling in 
so unsettled a country as Bolivia should be lost sight of for a few 
weeks? I will find out your brother’s agents there, and telegraph to 
them at once for the latest news of him.” 

Pleasance drew a deep breath of relief. ‘I knew you would be 
able to help me!” she said, looking with frank gratitude at her 
newly-recovered friend. Warnings and suspicions vanished from her 
mind like mist before sunlight as she met his eyes, eloquent with 
honest desire to serve and help her. She had always admitted to 
herself a possibility that her brother might be wrong in his estimate 
of Howard Barrington, and now at a bound she rose to indepen- 
dence of thought and action, and gave her affairs into his hands with 
absolute confidence that he, if anyone, could bring her safely through 
her troubles. 

The event justified her confidence; loyally and diligently 
Howard served her from that day forward. But in one respect 
he could do little for her; all efforts to trace her brother proved 
futile. In vain every inquiry was made; the only information to 
be gained was that Mr. Carr had last been seen in a town where 
yellow fever was claiming its scores of victims daily, and the Ameri- 
can agents intimated very plainly that they considered any further 
search would be useless. 

These tidings, though broken as gently and gradually as love 
could break them, were a bitter and enduring grief to Pleasance, 
and Howard Barrington felt that once again he must set aside all 
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selfish hopes and longings, and content himself as yet with the place 
he had won in her heart as a tried and trusted friend. 

But when weeks and months had gone by—“ when grief was calm 
and hope was dead ”—he felt the time had come at last to think of 
trying his fortune once more. ‘There were obvious reasons why 
things could not go on much longer as they were; among other 
reasons, that he feared pecuniary difficulties would soon be added to 
the various complications of Pleasance’s position. The absence of 
any proof of death prevented any immediate steps being taken with 
regard to her brother’s estate, and Mr. Carr’s old and trusted con- 
fidential clerk refused absolutely to afford any information as to the 
position of his affairs, and obstinately adhered to his belief that 
Alexander Carr would yet return. A considerable sum had been 
placed to Pleasance’s credit in a London bank before her brother’s 
departure, but it was speedily dwindling away, and she was beginning 
to wonder whence the next supply would come. 

And s0, all things considered, Howard thought the time had come 
to speak, and watched his chance and spoke, telling her how faith- 
fully he had loved her, in spite of all difficulties and discouragements. 

“You know why your brother refused to give me a chance?” he 
asked as he saw her glance fall on her mourning garments, 

Pleasance bowed her head in silence. 

“‘T had been very foolish ; I had talked lightly and thoughtlessly 
of things I knew nothing about. Half of what I used to say about 
marrying for money was said in joke, half in ignorance, but he took 
it all for sober earnest, and I can’t wonder he thought me unworthy 
to address you. But even he would do me justice now, were he 
here.” 

He stopped abruptly, for he had never yet dared to ask Pleasance 
if she knew of her altered position, but he had gone too far to draw 
back ; Pleasance was looking at him with enquiry in her eyes. 

“Did your brother say anything to you about money matters 
before he left ?” 

“ Very little. He told me he had had some heavy losses, and was 
going out to see what he could rescue ; that was all.” 

Then Howard told her what he had learned from her brother’s 
lips as to the state of his affairs, softening all he could, but putting 
the facts clearly before her. 

Pleasance looked grave, but not terrified. “ Then I am no longer 
an heiress?” she said, softly, and instead of pallor, a soft, rosy flush 
crept into her cheeks. 

“ Thank heaven, no. I don’t think even my love for you could 
have made me able to bear the stigma of a fortune-hunter when once 
I had felt the sting of the reproach. But now it will be in no man’s 
power to cast that in my teeth. There may be some little remnant 
of your brother’s fortune left, who knows ?—but you will believe me 
now, perhaps, when I tell you that I neither know nor care.” 
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“I do believe you.” It was a very soft whisper, but not too low 
for a lover’s ear. 

“And you can be content to be the wife, of a comparatively poor 
man? You can do without many of the things you have been used 
to all your life? You will take my love instead of all the luxuries 
and pleasures which a richer man would give you ?” 

“What more does a woman want than the love of the man—she 
loves?” 

Pleasance had lifted her eyes bravely as she began her answer, but 
they fell again before its whispered end met the ear bent down to 
catch the trembling words. 

Two months later she walked quietly to a neighbouring church 
with her lover, to leave it half an hour afterwards as his wife. After 
all, Howard Barrington was a man of determination and resources. 


* A gentleman, to see you, sir.” 

The office-boy’s voice trembled with suppressed excitement, and 
his eyes were opened to an alarming extent. 

“Who is it?” Mr. Barrington was busy, and spoke shortly. 

** Please, sir—it’s a gentleman.” 

* Ask his name.” 

* Please, sir, I know it! Don’t be frightened, sir, it’s only Mr. 
Alexander Carr—or a ghost!” 

“Tdiot! Get out of my way.” 

The next moment Howard was grasping the hand of a gaunt and 
bearded stranger, very unlike the trim, scrupulously-attired visitor of 
a year earlier. : 

‘So old Stevens was right, after all! He always said you’d turn 
aip again yet.” 

“It was scarcely an effusive greeting, but the hand-grasp told a 
truer tale. Mr. Carr smiled grimly. 

“Old Stevens knows me well: he knew I should take a deal of 
killing. But I’ve been very near to death,” he added more gravely. 
“First, laid up with fever for months, in an out-of-the-way hole you 
mever even heard of ; then knocked on the head by a falling beam in 
an earthquake shock. I don’t think South America stands much 
chance of welcoming me back as a resident ! ” 

“* Why did you not telegraph to us when you returned to civilisa- 
tion ?” asked Howard, not unnaturally. 

“TI forgot all about it in the bustle of getting aboard a sailing- 
vessel which was just leaving the little port where I at last found 
myself ; and after we got in—well, I thought I should rather like to 
take you all by surprise.” 

“ Do you know ——” 

Howard stopped short. It seemed slightly awkward to ask a man 
if he knew that you had married his sister. 

“I know all about it. I went to find her at the cottage I had 
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taken for her before I left England, and there got her address. I’ve 
been down to Wimbledon this morning, and seen her. What did 
you marry her for?” 

The question was abruptly, but not unkindly, put. 

* Love.” 

“So she says. Well, I can’t understand it. Over and over again 
you assert positively that you mean to marry for money, and then 
you marry a girl who has barely enough settled upon her to buy her 
frocks and bonnets ! ” 

“‘T’d rather have her without a penny than the greatest heiress 
in all England, or America either.” 

“Then what made you talk such a lot of confounded rubbish, I 
want to know? How was I to know you meant it all fo be taken by 
Rule of Contrary? A man should say what he means, sir !” 

Howard Barrington bowed his head to the sudden storm in 
prudent silence. 

“And I thought I had made all safe before Ileft her! I felt 
convinced that after what I told you, you would be choked off with a 
vengeance. Didn’t you believe me, sir?” 

Mr. Carr was deliberately trying to work himself into a passion, 
but with poor success. 

“ Certainly I believed you. Were you lying?” 

The coolness of the question gave the delinquent the upper hand 
at once. The brown and bearded face of the elder man took a 
deeper shade of colour. 

“ No—that is, not exactly.” 

“T am glad to hear it was not exactly lying ; a man should a/ways 
say what he means.” 

Howard’s face was impenetrably solemn, but the twinkle in his eye 
could not be suppressed. It met an answering gleam in that of his 
brother-in-law, and without further preamble the two men burst into 
a laugh, loud and long. Then, by common consent, they again 
shook hands. 

“It was a good idea, a capital plan,” said Alexander Carr regret- 
fully, as he wiped his eyes, “ but it went wrong somewhere.” 

“Then you really ——” . 

“T really had had some very serious losses, but I can’t deny that I 
showed you the blackest possible side of the matter. And as to that 
settlement, well, it was my first and last attempt at diplomacy. I 
knew I must be a long time absent, and I thought you a very clever 
and unscrupulous young fellow, and I said to myself, ‘ All’s fair in 
love and war.’ So I had that settlement drawn up just to give colour 
to what I had told you. You see, I couldn’t endure the thought o 
my little Pleasance being snapped up for her money’s sake, and every 
woman is a fool where matrimony is concerned.” 

“And so you took the very course which gave her tome. In 
spite of all I used to say, Miss Carr the heiress would have been 
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quite safe from me in her guardian’s absence; but I had no such 
scruples to overcome about the girl whose settlement I knew ‘ would 
scarcely buy her gowns and bonnets.’” 

“Well, well; say no more about it! I suppose nature did not 
cut me out for a diplomat. At any rate, she is happy, and you say 
you are happy, so I must perforce be happy too. Now, put up those 
papers and come back with me to Wimbledon, and to-morrow we'll 
have a new settlement drawn up toa very different tune. Fate is 
too strong for you, you see ; you’ve married your heiress after all ! ” 


EAGAN 


THE THREE AGES. 
(From the French of Marie Constantin.) 


My dears, when I was young like you— 
O, days that long ago took wing !— 

I had your wit, your sweetness too, 

And loved, like you, the spring. 

Fondly do I remember still 

How dear to me were fields and flowers ; 
How dear the hearts in lighter hours 
Made captive in the gay quadrille : 

A merry child like you, my dears, 

And such was I at fifteen years. 


Later, my heart, less wild and gay, 
To one devout espousal moved ; 

And wedded joys, how sweet are they, 
To love and to be loved ! 

But sometimes pensive and apart, 

I prayed in secret sighs to heaven, 
That some dear angel might be given 
To stir in me a mother’s heart : 

Wife and fond mother too, my dears, 
And such was I at thirty years. 


O later! Onward still and on 

Time flies, like an advancing wave, 
And summer, autumn, both are gone, 
With all the joys they gave ! 

Yet, while we droop with age and pain, 
The heart that to our babes we give 
In their sweet innocence may live, 
And with their babes be young again ; 
And such am I at length, my dears, 
With my full span of eighty years. 
GEORGE COTTERELL- 
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